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NEWS OF THE WEEK 





] ONG continued strain, and anxicty for the safety 
4 of his Government, are no doubt largely responsible 
for Mr. Cosgrave’s denunciation of the Boundary Com- 
his injurious remarks about Mr. Justice 
bringing — its 


mission and 
Feetham’s impartiality. Time, besides 
revenges, brings its ironies, and we can call to mind no 
greater political irony than the present situation in 
freland. It was Mr. Cosgrave who insisted upon the 
appointment of the Boundary Commission, binding him- 
self to accept its decisions, and it was in order to satisfy 
the feelings of the Free State that Mr. Ramsay Mae- 
Donald’s Government “ implemented” the Treaty in 
order to make it possible to appoint the Commission 
although Northern Ireland would have no part or lot in it. 
Nobody outside the Free State really believed that a 
Commission appointed over the head of the Northern 
Government could solve the problem. It was generally 
recognised that satisfaction could come only through 
voluntary agreement. Yet, by another curious irony, the 
North is now more favourably disposed than the Free 
State towards the alleged Award of the Commission. 


What in any way pleases the North is not at all likely 
to please those intransigeant clements in the Free State 
who are now making Mr. Cosgrave’s position so insecure. 
The only hope seems to be in giving the whole subject 
a rest. Time, we must thankfully remember, though it 
brings its revenges and its ironies, also brings healing. 
There are already signs, North and South, that a sense of 
the economic disadvantages of having Ireland divided 
into two parts is becoming a more weighty factor relatively 
to the traditional rivalrics of religion and racial attach- 
ment. Time alone can bring matters to the point where 
animosities will be found so inconyenient and so ruinous 


that they must be discarded. 
* * * * 


We have desertbed at length in our first leading article 
the facts of the situation and need not recapitulate 
them here. We will only add that the long statement 
which Dr. MacNeill made in the Dail on Tuesday about 
his resignation from: the Boundary Commission does 
not scem to us to dispose of the positive statement made 
by Mr, Justice Feetham and Mr. J. R. Fisher that Dr, 
MacNeill was in agreement with them up to October 17th, 
on which day the Award was substantially completed. 
Dr. MacNeill said that he “did not controvert the 
Feetham-Fisher statement in so far as it confined itself 
to facts. but he did conirovert it most definitely in the 
very decided colouring which it gave to those facts.” 

. + 

Dr. MacNeill, who no doub! 
Cosgrave to resign from the 


of the Morning Post 


Vas pressed by Mr. 
Coniunission as a_ result 
revelations, has resigned 
from the Free State Perhaps the most 
remaining question is whether the Award 
On Tuesday Mr. Justice Fectham 
R. Fisher interviewed representatives of the 


since 
Government. 
interesting 
will be published. 
and Mr. Ay 
British Government and expressed their opinion that 
Dr. MacNe:ll’s resignation from the Commission could 
not be regarded as ** valid or effectual.” The conclusion 
generally drawn from the decisions of the Judicial Com- 
mittee of the Privy Council last year is not merely that 
a majority Award holds good, but that it would auto- 
matically come into force. 
# 4 * * 

We trust, however, that even if it is considered desirable 
to publish the Award there will, by mutualagrecment, be 
noattempt to enforce it. Much thebest thing would be to 
regard it as an abstract opinion. Abstract opinions often 
have great influence in helping men to see what is possible 
and what is not possible. Northern Ireland with its 
depressed industries would have nothing to gain by a 
new conflict, provoked. Indeed if the 
Northern Government declared that they 
made no demands but were content to carry on quietly 
under the existing conditions, such a policy of dignity 
would bring them nothing but esteem, and perhaps some 
good will even in Ireland. The Free State is not itself in 
a position to avert the antomatic application of the 
Award, having itself invoked it. Much less ean it seriously 


unnecessarily 
definitely 
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ask the Imperial Government to remit the Irish contri- 
bution to the National Debt—as the price of the Free 
State's abandonment of its own policy ! 
* * * * 

the moment when we write is without a 
Government. She seems to be no nearer the end of her 
political troubles and further from any satisfactory pros- 
pect. of settling her financial difficulties even temporarily. 
The debate in the Chamber on the Finance Bill 
continued to the end of last week and revealed less and 
less unanimity. M. Painlevé reiterated his view that 
further inflation would be wrong and against public 
opinion; therefore he 
taxation and consolidation of debt which we summarizcd 
last week. On Friday, November 20th, the Socialists had 
definitely threatencd to withdraw their support from the 
Bill, and last Sunday the Government was defeated by 
three votes on the clause which would postpone the 
redemption of Treasury Bonds due on December sth. 
M. Painlevé lost several Radical votes, including those of 
some of M. Loucheur’s followers, by the refusal to satisfy 
those who demanded immediate repayment. The com- 
bination of Radicals and Socialists, never securely based 
except in opposition to the Nationalists, has failed the 
Government. 


Franee at 


was 


must press his proposals for 


(* * x * 


M. Painlevé resigned forthwith. ‘The President on 
Monday invited M. Briand to form a new Government. 
Within twenty-four hours he reported that he was unable 
todoso. M. Doumergue therenpon turned to M. Doumer. 
M. Doumer, in turn, refused, and when we go to press 
M. Herriot is making an attempt. In the meantime the 
france has touched 130. and the Treasury is approaching the 
moment when, if no further provision is made. there will be 
no money for carrving on the Government. 

* : te * 

Though we have always held that Signor Mussolini's 
earlier services to Ltaly in her evisis were immense, we 
grow more and more disheartened as he yiclds to every 
tendeney that removes Italy further from constitution- 
alism. We cannot help thinking that Signor Farinscci 
does the greatest disservice to Halv and to his * Duce ” 


by the extremes into which he leads Fascismo. 
The latest example is the ousting of Signor Luigi 
Albertini and his brother from the control of the 
Corriere della Sera, which has not only been the chief 
Italian newspaper that has not bowed the knee 
to Fascismo, but has long been the most notable 


paper of Italy. Its balance has been remarkable among 
the papers of Latin Evrope. It was pro-Ally in 1914; it 
showed true sympathy with the minorities in the Dual 
Monarchy during the War; it never turned unreasonably 
upon Serbia when after the War her interests clashed with 
Italy's. 
sake, but has criticised its extravagances and intolerance. 
We salute it as a martyr to the Freedom of the Press. 
Outside Italy the change will be severely felt. The Times 
has pointed out with insight the less of understanding 
of Ttaly, and so the loss of sympathy with her, that will 
follow when her Press is tongue-tied, 

On Wednesda of the twelve 
charged with conspiracy ended in a verdict of guilty. 
The jury did not hesitate, and it must be clear to ail 
who read the cvidenee that the jury could not have 
come to any other conclusion. The trial was conducted 
by the Judge with a fairness that took the form of showing 
all possible indulgence towards the prisoners. Five of 
them were sentenced to a year’s imprisonment in the 
second men hat all convicted 
before 


It has skown sympathy with Fascismo for Tlaly’s 


the trial Communists 


dlivision— these been 


and the other seven were given the opportimity 


of being simply bound over. When they refused thi. 
they were sentenced to six months in the second division. 
In no other country would the sentences have been sy 
lenient. 

* * * * 

For the evidence was conclusive that the prisoners 
had committed the crimes of actively trying to brine 
about civil war and the overthrow of the Constitution, 
and for this purpose had tried to seduce men in the 
Navy, Army and Air Foree. The truth is that Con). 
munisin, as it has been preached under the influcnee of 
Moscow, has become illegal because it is an essential 
part of its propaganda to be seditious and to incite 
mutiny. 
munism, which isnoble in itself, should have become bound 


) 
It is an unfortunate fact that the word Con- 
to such word so 


uses. Jt is in Gibbon’s phrase, “a 


innocent in its origin so odious in its application.” — Labour 
as a Whole does not at all sympathize with the illegalities 
of Communism: the reason is all the stronger for not 
giving to Labour, in the course of the events which are 
sure to flow from the verdict of Wednesday, the smallest 
pretext for saving that freedom of speech, as such, is 
being suppressed. As the recent charge was brought 
the trial could not have ended otherwise than it did, but 
we hope that care will always be taken to deal only with 
obvious and extreme cases where the incitements are open. 
Foolish propaganda which is circulated openly carns 
a certain ridicule and is much less dangerous than cons 
spiracies that are driven underground. 
* * * * 
The Government have produced their plans — published 
for maintaining essential 
A statement 


in the papers of last Saturday 
supplies in the event of a general strike, 
explaining the plans was sent by the Ministry of Health 
to all the loeal authorities. England and Wales have been 
divided into ten divisions, cach under the control of a 
Minister of the Crown. A 
defined as a state of affairs necessitating a Proclamation 
under the Emergeney Powers Act of 1920 as a preliminary 
to the issue of regulations. In a national emergency cach 
Minister in charge of a division will act as a Civil Com- 
missioner. He will be helped by a staff consisting mainly 
of representatives of the Departments, and will deal 
with the transport, food, coal and postal services. Volun- 
teer helpers will be recruited if necessary. Each divisional 
areca will have a Food Officer, a Road Officer, a Coal 
Officer, and a Haulage Committee. Where the ordinary 
police force is insuflicient to keep order the local authority 
enrol able-bodied citizens of good character as 
special constables. These special constables would be 
under the police. 


“national emergency ~ is 


may 


ok ok * 


This scheme, as was to be expected, has been indig- 
nantly assailed by Labour. In this matter Labour is 
indeed difficult to please. When the unoflicially organized 
O.M.S. was started, Labour speakers laid it down that if 
was Outrageous for private persons to assume responst- 
bility and that any self-respecting Government would 
act for itself. It may he pointed out that the O.MLS. 
merely offered man-power to the duly constituted authori- 
ties, and in our opinion it was performing a public service 
in doing so, though the names of the organizers of th: 
O.M.S. (perhaps inevitably, but none the less unfor- 
tunately) gave its crities an exeuse for saying that it was 
a purely class movement. Now, however, the Govern- 
ment have done the self-respecting and responsible 
thing. Does that make any difference to Labour? 
Evidently it does not. The only constructive suggestion 
which has come from Labour is that the maintenance ol 
supplies should be entrusted to the General Council of the 
Trades Union Congress—another unotlicial body which is 
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-_ 
ose as 


open to the same objection that has been raised to the 
O.M.S. 
Trades Union Congress it was suggested (perhaps by an 


Moreover when the matter was discussed by the 


oversight) that the Council of the Trades Union Congress 
should co-operate only when a Labour Government was 
in power. 
* * ” es 

We wish that the Prime Minister had taken Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald at his word when he said that Labour ad- 
mitted that essential supplies must be maintained in a 
national emergency. A direct discussion might have 
At present 
In our 
judgment every objection to the protection of the com- 
We do not, of 
course, deny the right of all the wage-carners in the 


brought out exactly what Labour means. 
we confess that we do not know what it means. 


munity is undemocratic in conception. 


country to strike, but we do assert that in this democratic 
country everyone who is going to suffer has a right to 
Further it is the positive duty of the 
Government not to leave things to chance, but to think 


protect himself. 
out a scheme in advance. Although strikes are per- 
fectly legitimate they must be conducted within the 
houndaries of the democratic principle which recognises 
the rights of all. 
* ¥ * % 

The Ministry of Health has 
house-building in England for the year ending last 
Michaelmas. 


a few weeks ago. 


issued statistics of 
They confirm what we wrote on the subject 
The year has seen a output. 
wv of the Cheap Cot- 


tuwes Exhibition, as 129,000 houses, the reeord until now. 


ee er 
recora 


They give the output of 1905, the ve: 


Ve take that number to be adequate for the annual need. 


— at 


the past year the output has been over 159,000, and 
hus we have at last becun to reduce the shortage which 


as accumutlat { thro 


eh the War ever since Mr. Lloyd 


i 
George frightened would-be builders by his financial pro- 


posals of 1909. Che shortage is so great that 30,000 houses 


are a comparatively small matter, but to have turned the 


corner Is a great cneouragement, 


* * 


alad to sce 


( in the Times of Tuesday a letter 
from Sir John Marriott expressing very clearly what 

! ? ‘ 
we feel about 


the Attorney-General’s place within the 


ou 
which follows a precedent created when Lord 


Reading held that office in Mr. Asquith’s Government. 


This ts no personal matter. We have had proof that the 
prescnt Attorney fills the oflice admirably. We also con- 


sider that Sir Douglis Hogg has shown himself fully 
worthy of Cabinet rank. But we do not deduce from 
se premises that an Attorney-General is in his right 


' -1 


place inside the Cabinet. His function is to be the expert 
} 
i 


adviser of the Executive, with a responsibility 


di! nt from and often incompatible with that of the 
Executive. It is undesirable for the Cabinet that it 
i share its power with its expert. It is undesirable in 
the administration of the law that a law offiecr should 
havi hare in the great power of the Executive. The 
\ id not diminish the tendency to confuse functions 
i detriment of liberty, and the more clearly we seek 


to deli thre m the be tter. 


Pe * x * 

The Liberal Party is in an interesting state of conflict 

a loubt. Mr. Lloyd George’s Fund is being withheld 
l! th eral use of the party, and it is hinted that 
i \ not be released, as the film producers say, unless 


t! ! ty approves ol Mr. Lloyd George's land policy. 


it the submerine *‘M 1° was 
* Vidar.’ 
* Vidar ’ 


Mi and reported that when off 


e “4 1: 
cs and sunk bv the Swedish steamship 
QO Wrivine at Stoc!l 


hy 1 of the loss « 


schol the master of the 





Start Point he felt a severe 
of his ship was temporarily disarranged. The damage 
done to the plates of the * Vidar’ 


submarine was opened by the blow and that her crew 


shock and that the stecring 
g 


suggests that the 


perished instantaneously. 

At the Central Hall, Westminster, on Monday, 4 
meeting, called by the Royal Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Animals, 
of Captain Gee in the 
that the Society had faked a film for the purpose of 


protested against the allegations 


Hlouse of Commons last week 


propaganda against the traflic in horses for slaughter 
abroad and had been guilty of other misrepresentations, 
Captain Gee took the 


the mecting and informed Lord Banbury, the chairman, 


courageous course of attending 


that he was ready to stand by everything he had said. 
Apparently the film 


shown (as had been alleged) for the purpose of collecting 


complained of has never been 


money, but was merely used twice for the information 
of supporters of the Socicty. If those who were 
responsible for the filin “tipped” the staff of the 
as it is understood they did, that by 
filmed 
terms 


slaughter house, 
no means proves that the incidents which were 
vere specially staged. Probably on no other 
could those who made the fil 


Too much ean easily be made of a very small point. 


n have gained admittance. 


For our part we have very good reason for believing 


in the entire good faith of Miss Cole, an old correspondent 
of the Spectator, who made the arrangements for the 
film. She is not a woman who lends herself to senti- 
mental exaggeration. But after all, the present concerns 
us much more than the past. We can belicve that in 
many foreign abattoirs the inhumanity is no worse than 
here. The real objective should be to save the horses 
the eruelties of the la The whol trallie 


t sad journey. 
The horses should be killed before 


should be stopped. 
exportation. It is so important, however, that the 
SPA. above all 
hope there will be the full quirs 


demanded. No one is Ii 


should — he suspicion that we 


which has been 
ccly to suffer more than the 
Socicty itself! when there is a breath of suspicion that 


its statements on behalf of the animal world cannot be 


aceepted as lit ralls true. 


k 

The Moerning Post has publish d a protest! agaist 
Mr. Epstein’s panel in Hyde Park signed by several 
well-known persons, among whom we notice the nam 


of Sir Frank Diecksee, the President of th Roval 
Academy. Mr. Basil Peto in the House of Cominons 
the removal of the 


own f{é eling iS that to reverse the decision of the powerful 


has also been urging 


panel, Our 
cominittee which approved of Mr. Epstein’s work would 
be an excecdingly bad and probably a disastrous pre- 
ecdent. If wi 


fo say 


onee began hauling things down, it is 


impos ible where should stop. Most new 


movements in art have been resisted and ridiculed. 


That has been truce in our own time of the pre-Raphaclite 
of Whistler’s painting, More- 


turned down by public 


movement, and so on, 
over, if a committee is to be 
clamour, every committee in future will play for safety. 
It will choose harmle SS, inoft i\ ‘ val neolwobl stuff 
in order to avoid criticism. 

¥ ie it a 


tank Rate, 4 per cent., changed from 4} per ecnt. on 
October Ist, 1925. War Loan (5 per cent.) was on Wednesday 
100 3: on Thursday week 100;,: a year ago 101}, Funding 


Loan (4 per cent.) was on Wednesday 86); on Thursday 


weck 86); a year ago 90. Conversion J.oan (3) per eent.) 
was on Wednesday 75}; on Thursday week 75, a year ago 


rd | 
iv. 
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QUEEN ALEXANDRA 


FPMUE sorrow of the nation at the death of 

Queen Alexandra is very deep and true, 
and in offering our loyal and respectful sympathy 
to the King and to the whole Royal Family we 
know that we are sympathizing in only a slightly 
lesser degree with the nation itself. Many 
changes in the relations of the Royal Family to the 
people occurred during Queen Alexandra's long 
life, and though she was no politician and never 
“thought elaborately” her influence on the 
changes was, in a way, as great as that of anybody 
else. In some ways it was greater. For her popu- 
larity was unlimited; she had only to express a 
wish for a particular cause in charity or social 
organization to be supported for the thing to be as 
good as done. So it happened that she notably 
aided her husband while, as Prince of Wales, he 
performed those manifold public duties which were 
nearly all in the nature of precedents, because no 
previous Heir Apparent had considered them to be 
duties. In particular she took over from Queen 
Victoria the whole task of leading and encourag- 
ing the nursing services. 

When Princess Alexandra arrived here from 
Denmark in 1863 her beauty and charm con- 
quered everybody. Tennyson's lines were the 
record rather than the inspiration of the nation’s 
delight. The young Princess was beautiful in 
face, poise and movement ; she was slender and 
graceful and her manner was a rare but perfectly 
natural combination of dignity, simplicity and 
friendliness. Her smile had witchery in it, but 
it was always sincere because she was devoid of 
all artifice. Her large eyes, deep blue in colour, 
were too patently sincere to admit a doubt. 
The beauty of the girl never left her. She became 
that much more uncommon thing, a beautiful 
old woman. 

Beauty, no doubt, adds grace to virtue, but 
Queen Alexandra’s virtue would have been a 
shining thing in any case. She was a member of a 
family in which family affection ran very strong, 
and she never doubted that that kind of affection 
was the best means of governance, and the best 
lamp of guidance for every family. She certainly 
received love, and bestowed it abundantly. 

Her charities were unnumbered. Her defect — 
though even that was a lovable one— was that 
she would not discipline her benevolence. Any 
appeal for help wrung her heart. There must be 
in existence thousands of the little letters of 
condolence which she sent to persons, often 
unknown to her, who were suffering from some 
deep sorrow or bereavement. She wrote them 
straight from the heart. She did not restrain her 
language, which was so obviously genuine that 
it never failed to carry its balm. 

Of all the charities she organized Queen 
Alexandra was proudest of Queen Alexandra 
Day. The public knew that almost by instinct, 
and never received her so enthusiastically as when 
she drove through the streets smiling her thanks 
to the rose-wearing populace. No one from a 
foreign country ever loved the nation into which 
she was adopted more whole-heartedly than 
Queen Alexandra loved England. 


iT Le ee 


re 


TOPICS OF THE DAY 
THE IRISH BOUNDARY 


extraordinary situation has been created by the 


‘. A N 
i resignation from the Boundary Commission of Dy 


John MacNeill, the Free State representative. Irish passions 
~ in the Free State at all events, for Northern Ireland hay 
remained more or less calmly aloof from the whole 
business are rising to the boiling point. A fresh conflict 
in Ireland would be so disastrous for a country already 
stricken with poverty—-stricken with poverty, although 
during the War it was the most prosperous small country 
in Europe—that we hesitate to say anything likely to 
excite unnecessary anger. Indeed we are convinced that 
conciliation and a rest from the frenzies of the past few 
years are the one and only means of ultimate settlement, 

Nobody wants Ireland to be divided formally and per- 
manently into two parts. Much less can we regard as 
natural a condition of permanent hostility. But nothing 
is more certain, as we have said over and over again, than 
that if the Free State tries to force the Six Counties, there 
will be no settlement and no peace. 
of perpetuating enmity is for the Free State to seem to be 
saying to the North, “We will confirm all your doubts 
about us. We will show you what exacting neighbours 
we can be by way of encouraging you to break down the 
wall that divides us!” If, on the other hand, the Free 
State should in effect say,‘ It is ridiculous for so small a 
country as this to be split up and to have a tariff frontier, 
but we know that the only solution is for you to join us 
if the Free State would say that, 


The one sure way 


of your own free will ” 
the battle would be half won. 

Let us very briefly retrace the facts. Northern Treland 
never wanted to set up her own Government, but she 
consented to do so, as a precaution for her own safety, 
on the understanding that the Six Counties assigned to 
her by the Act of 1920 should be inviolable. When 
Irish Free State Act of 1922 was being negotiated soi 
lamecutable misunderstandings occurred. We 
perhaps shall not know for many years exactly what Mr. 
Lloyd George said tothe Northand the South. But it isevi- 
dent that Sir James Craig understood that if the North 
should be asked, after all, to consent to some changes inthe 
boundary, they would be only small rectifications. We 
admit that there could be no reasonable objection to such 
they might even strengthen the North 


st 
ine 


do not and 


minor changes ; 
by taking away small groups of Roman Catholics who had 
been reluctantly included and by transferring to the 
North small groups of Protestants and Unionists who hac 
been reluctantly excluded. The Southerners, we 
say with a sinecrity equal to that of Sir James Craig, 
believed that what they had been offered by Mr. Lloyd 
George was a considerable gift of Northern territory. 
They have often spoken since of the transference of 


dare 


whole counties. 

Last year, when the Labour 
office, the Free State Treaty was implemented —to use 
the phrase that was found highly convenient at the time - 
in order to constitute the Boundary Commission, in spite 
of the refusal of Northern Ireland to have anything to do 
with it. It was pretended that machinery for appointing 
the Commission in such circumstances had been omitted 
from the Treaty by an oversight. We never shared that 
pretence or belief. We are sure that the Unionist Ministers 
who drafted the Treaty purposely neglected to mention 
such machinery, because they thought that there could 
be no hope for arbitration which had not the 
of the North. The Judicial Committee of the Privy 


Government was int 


t 
CONSECHE 


Council decided that the Imperial Government could 
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appoint a Commissioner to represent the North and that 
majority decision of the Commission consisting of three 
members would be binding. Thus it came about that 
Mr. Justice Feetham, an experienced and impartial 
lawyer, was brought from South Africa to act as Chairman 
of the Commission. The Free State appointed Dr. 
MacNeill and the Imperial Government appointed, as the 
yepresentative of the North, Mr. J. R. Fisher, a barrister 
and journalist whose writings are well known to readers of 
the Spectator. For nearly twelve months the Commission 
has been most laboriously accumulating cvidence, 
geographical and economic. 

Last week the Morning Post published a forecast of the 
decision of the Commission. According to this forecast, 
it had been decided (apart from rectifications, some of 
which favoured one side and some the other) that County 
Tyrone, Derry County and Newry should not be awarded 
to the Free State, but that the Northern Government 
This revelation, 
which was accepted as substantially true, caused a 


should receive part of Kast Donegal. 


debate in the Dail, in which Mr. Cosgrave denounced the 
recommendation of the Commission, and declared that it 
was quite clear that Article XII of the Treaty made it 
impossible for Free State territory to be transferred to 
ihe North. All that was possible under Article XII, he 
stated, was that Northern territory should be handed 
Although we are not at all 
surprised at Mr. Cosgrave’s disappointment after all that 


over to the Free State. 


lias happened, we are greatly surprised by his argument. 
li was the Free State which persistently demanded the 
appointment of the Commission when nobody else in 
the world felt that anything was to be hoped of it. It was 
- 

Commission that scttled the geographical and economic 
dispute of Upper Silesia and who declared that he wanted 
nothing better and would ke bound by the findings 


’. Cosgrave who drew an analogy with the League 


of such a Commission. 
Mr. Cosg 
something more than mere disappointment, as he must 


rave’s change of front must be explained by 


nlways have foreseen that disappointment might be lying 
wait for him. 
who has, at least at one period, had conciliation in his 


~ 


We know hin to be a courageous man 


jicart, and we must suppose that the truth is that he has 

uind the ways of conciliation less acceptable than he 
had hoped in the Free State. 
of violence and intimidation in Dublin 


Take as cy idence the rey ival 
the throwing of 
smoke-bombs during the Armistice celebrations and the 
empt to blow up a cinema where the Ypres film was 


heing shown. We are very sorry that Mr. Cosgrave should 
have allowed himself to say that the Commission had 
heen influenced by powerful persons and unflagging 


propaganda. Men will speak their minds, propaganda 
cannot be prevented, wherever free speech runs, but 
it is an unworthy thing for the head of a State to say that 
so experienced a judge as Mr. Justice Feetham would 
weakly yield himself to such influences. 

In the newspapers of Tuesday, Mr. Justice Feetham 
and Mr. Fisher said that by October 17th the Com- 
mission had reached a unanimous conclusion; that 
there had been much delay and much giving and 
taking in order to reach this unanimity; and_ that 
Dr. MacNeill had never breathed a word about 
disagreeing with them. One can only suppose that 
Dr. MacNeill’s sudden indignation against his colleagues 
of the Commission was not of his own inspiration, but 
was dictated to him by his Government, who dared not 
* rectification ” 
been nursing their appetite for very different fare. 

We repeat that conciliation is the only hope. Mr. 
Justice Fectham cannot be asked to stay here indefinitely 
Nor is there the least hope in 


offer mere to supporters who had long 


tll passions have cooled. 


the talk about an appeal to the League of Nations, 
Other ways must be discovered. Is it too much to hope 
that Irishmen who, after all, have got to live together 
and who are all suffering now from the artificial restraints 
upon their trade should agree either to carry on with 
things as they are, with a view to an ultimate, even 
though distant, fusion of North and South, or actually 
to agree upon a good compromise? Mr. Cosgrave, as we 
have said, has shown courage. It will be said that the 
extremists of the South will never allow him to be tem- 
perate. Perhaps—but if that is true it would also be 
true that he could never try to offer friendship to the 
North. So that if he is to accomplish anything he must 
really rule at home first. What could he expect from the 
North? Well, Sir James Craig has continually shown 
high powers of sagacity, tolerance and reason. He has 
our sympathy because he has never asked for anything 
but to be left alone, because he is unfalteringly loyal, and 

ke But if 


Cli mish d. 


because loyalty should be honoured, not punished. 
the North has been harried, the South has bx 
If mediation is possibk .and one man can be the means 
of it, let Mr. Lloyd George come forward. Probably he 
alone knows in all its details how North and South came 


to believe diametrically opposite things. But really the 
best thing is to leave the whole subject alone ; 
it will settle itsclf. 


! r 
SOmIC Gay 


A QUESTION FOR EMPLOYERS 
\ ’E have written frequently since the War, and more 


frequently than ever during the past few months, 
about the capitalistic miracle in the United States whereby 
very high wages are paid and cheap articles are produced, 
The recent Report on American industry by Colonel 
Vernon Willey (President of the Federation of British 
Industries) and Mr. Guy TLocock has set everybody in- 
quiring more closely into this miracle. Judging from the 
letters which have been written to the newspapers on the 
subject, we take it that most British employers are no 
longer averse from paying high wages. Inmediately 
after the War the typical proposal of British cmployers 
was gradually to reduce wages, without any act of in- 
humanity, on the ground that no industry could possibly 
pay out more than was being put into it. From many 
points of view that seemed to be only common sense. The 
War period was regarded as wholly artificial, and it 
seemed to the employers inevitable that there should be a 
return to normality. But now a new idea is in the air. 
Would it not be possible to try another line of country 
and persuade Labour to make certain vital concessions 
(which in our opinion Labour certainly ought to make 
and must make if we are to have a great trade recovery) 
in return for a frank and avowed policy of high wages ? 
It is a most remarkable fact that many employers have 
recently accepted this policy in principle. 

What we want to ask employers is whether they would 
be willing boldly, and in suflicient numbers, to declare in 
favour of this policy of high wages. If the example of 
America, where employers and employed grow rich 
together by all working hard in their common interest, 
were adopted here the employers might outline their 
scheme much in this way :— 

(1) We will not cut wages. 
do our best to increase them. 

(2) Where payment by results is practised we will not 


On the contrary we wil 


cut the rates. 
(3) We will make 


on specially easy terms in the company or firm for which 


it possible for workmen to invest 


they work. 
(4) We shall not try to prejudice the wick Spree ad behef 
of the wage-earners in Socialism. All we say is that it 
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would be wise to try our plan during the life of the present 
Government as an immediate means of helping on the 
trade recovery. The workers will, of course, be as free as 
ever to vote for Socialism at the next General Election if 
they still believe in it. 

(5) We ask, in return, that Labour shall abandon the 
pedantic trade union practices which notoriously retard 
production. We refer to “ca’ canny” where it is in vogue, 
and to those customs which by unduly preventing over- 
lapping of occupation cause an enormous waste of time. 
We also stipulate that no objection shall be raised to the 
introduction of labour-saving machinery. 

It scems to us that under such a policy the employers 
would be saved (1) a considerable proportion of the present 
overhead charges, since the workers would produce more 
quickly, and (2) the great cost of recurrent strikes. 

If the plan were generally adopted the men, quite 
apart from payment by results where such payment is the 
accepted method, would, as investors, increase their own 
income by increasing the profits of the company. 

We have been told by several employers that they 
clearly see how they could increase their output and 
reduce prices and could also pay higher wages if they 
could get rid of trade union restrictions and introduce 
Jabour-saving machinery. Feeling, however, that the 
unions would resist them, they prefer to take no risks 
and just drift along as they are. It is mistrust on both 
sides that is at the root of our present troubles. Latour, 
we know, mistrusts Capital; but it is not so commonly 
recognized that Capital is often paralysed because it has 


its own good reasons for mistrusting Labour, 


PARLIAMENT 


Member. 


WEEK IN 


jy NEW 


THE 


FEYXHE Locarno debate was interesting and instructive. 

Mr. Austen Chamberlain is no orator, and he does 
not possess the power of lucid analysis, or of compression, 
His speech was lengthy and rambling, and it was, as usual, 
about half an hour too long. Yet listening to him one 
realized the relative unimportance of the purely me- 
chanical art of speechmaking. Transparent sincerity and 
honesty of purpose, personality, and last but not least a 
charm of manner such as can come only from the heart — 
these things were clearly exhibited in everything he said. 
They are the qualities that enabled the Conference at 
Locarno to be brought to a successful conclusion, and it 
was casy to understand how Mr. Chamberlain won the 
confidence and the affection of all those with whom he 
was brought into personal contact. 

Mr. Chamberlain disarmed criticism by his sincerity 
and innate modesty. He convinced a House already 
favourably disposed of the fact that he was the pos- 
sessor of all the qualities essential to a British Foreign 
Seerctary, qualities beside which the technical skill of the 
rhetorician fades into insignificance. Small wonder, then, 
that those who followed him found themselves faced by 
a task of unusual difficulty. Mr. Ramsay MacDonald was 
frankly unequal to the oceasion. His speech was lament- 
able, and he floundered about in search of a criticism 
which he could apply with some show of honesty, until at 
long last he fell upon a casual and obviously unprepared 
remark made outside the House of Commons by the 
Under-Seeretary for the Colonies. 

The speech was a nightmare of tedium except for a few 
sentences which were unworthy of any Leader of the 
Opposition and certainly of Mr. MacDonald himself. 
Colonel Wedewood walked out half-way through, which 


did not lessen the difliculties with which his leader was 


Mr. Lloyd George was, on the other hand, 


struggling. 


quite admirable (it is curious how these “ stars ” vary), 


He scored the only point worth making—the failure to 
consult the Dominions—and paid the most felicitous 
tribute to Mr. Chamberlain himself. Evidently he has 
lost nothing of his personality and vitality. Then came 
Mr. Ponsonby. He hemmed and he hawed, and withdi w, 
and explained, and complained, until Mr. Chamberlain 
suggested that perhaps he was only pointing out that he 
was talking someone else’s nonsense and not his own. 
The Pact was ratified by a substantial majority, but a 
goodiy number of the Labour Party voted against their 
leaders. 

In view of these events, it is necessary to modify to 
a certain extent the remarks I made last week about 
Mr. MacDonald’s “ authority ” in his own party. That 
he has recovered his own health and powers is proved by 
his speech on the death of Queen Alexandra, which was 
a gem of its kind. But he is peculiarly susceptible to 
environment, and in face of something like a revolt in 
his party over the Locarno Pact, he broke down utterly. 
Until the rank and file of the Labour Party learn some 
of the clements of loyalty, they may sigh in vain for 
power. It may be that they are dissatisfied with a 
leader who can rise to great heights over the death of the 
Queen-Mother and sink to considerable depths on some 
subject of political importance. But, until they find a 
man to whom they can be loyal and whom the whole party 
ean trust and follow, they will do neither themselves nor 
him justice, and will achieve nothing. 


THE EVACUATION OF COLOGNE 
The wriler of this article is closely connecied with infl weitial 
residents in Cologne. 


\ ber seven years the British Army of Occupation lias 


been entrusted with the diflieult task of safe- 
guarding the Treaty of Versailles in the district of Cologne 
When it departs the people of Cologne will, of course, 


express their relief and display their sentiments in fes- 
tivities suited to the long hoped for and, as they think, 
unduly delayed occasion. 

An army of occupation is a mixture of a bailiff, a 
policeman and a guardian angel. A_ bailiff is 
unpopular. A policeman may inspire a friendly feeling. 
The guardian angel has a ticklish job and the wearing of a 
uniform makes it exceptionally difficult. His civil 
standing is as dimly established as that of a mother-in-law, 
He shares her fate of earning no gratitude and of having 
his efforts as often as not resented and misunderstood. 
It must be admitted that the British have been eflicicnt 
policemen. They were strong, silent and polite. They 
have been faced by some ugly situations when distur- 
bances were in the air, when food was scarce and feeling 
in general ran high. They have restored and kept order, 
somctimes at the cost of inevitable friction and suffering. 
But equally often they did not interfere, remembering 
that it is the greatest art of the police to overlook what it 
is uscless or dangerous to see. 

The tendency to separate the Rhineland from the Reich 
would undoubtedly have become more serious if Cologne 
had not been in the hands of an impartial Power which 
declined to meddle in other people’s business. When 
the rest of the Rhineland was agog with excitement, 
Cologne remained a haven of tranquillity. This is pro- 
bably also due to the fact that discipline in the British 
forces was better than that preserved clsewhere. 

For seven years Military Courts have administered 
justice to German civilians. Military jurisdiction is an 
anachronism in times of peace and its effects are often 
resented as harshness. But it has been impartial and 


alway s 
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When the British troops first entered Cologne they were 
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not merely metal office equipment, but even metal house- 
hold furniture. 

And there is one point more that should be noted. 
At the close of the War, the already-existing inter-Allied 
trade bodies could have been used, if War production 
had been diverted to peace production, for the rebuilding 
and stabilization of our foreign trade. If we had brought 
down the cost of manufacturing, say, tractors, as much as 
during the War we brought down the cost of manufactur- 
ing shells (which in one case was from about thirly 
shillings to eightecn-pence), so that tractors became of 
all but universal use on the peasant farms of Bulgaria, 
Poland, Rumania, thus helping to restore the agricultural 
prosperity of vast areas which in part of that period were 
faced by actual famine, we should have been directly 
helping in the restoration of Europe as a whole, that ts, 
of our foreign markets, 

But, it will be objected, the whole comparison of shell 
production to house production is false, just because of the 
market side, the finanee of it, which in the preceding 
article was suggested as the core of the peace problem. 
The objector might say: Even apart from the War will 
and the War energy, things that it is not perhaps 
in human nature to maintain in peace-time, there is one 
central fact about war production which does not charac- 
terize peace production. In war-time the government 
itself is the market, and the moncy is found by the simple 
expedient of emptying the pockets of the taxpayers. 
Given an unfailing, continuous and assured market for an 
industry, it can expand its production in this mechanical 
age almost indefinitely. But the market of peace-time, 
the critic will conclude, cannot be solved in this simple 
way. The whole process of consumption is entirely 
different. In war, there was one consumer —the military 
need, war—that the Government had to keep fed by 
money obtained by compulsion. Very different is the 
problem of finding an outlet for peace products. 

The criticism can even be expanded. The financing 
of the war market, the critic might point out, involved 
in fact a gradual but progressively aeeclerated inflation, 
and though inflation, especially in its carly stages, gives 
a stimulus to industry, we now know, with the history 
of the inflation years before us, how in the long run it 
must end. 

Let us take the last point first—for the answer to it 
answers the former as well. Broadly we may say that 
the finance of war landed us first in banking and then in 
currency inflation, because most of the material produced 
was in the utmost degree non-productive. Discarding 
technicalities, the principle of the thing works thus: 
If, having borrowed a thousand pounds, the Govern- 
ment makes shells and blows them = away, — the 
operation does not leave the nation with anything pro- 
ducing a revenue wherewith to pay the interest on its loan, 
There is no souree for the payment of the bondholder, 
except to tax other bondholders, giving them, in turn, 
nothing for the money extracted. But if with the 
thousand pounds the Government had built a house, 
the rent of that house could (in the theory of the thing 
at least) have paid interest on that loan; the Government 
would not have had to empty the pockets of the taxpayers, 
To the degree that loans for productive purposes, say 
houses, involve temporarily any form of inflation—- 
increase of money—they should, ex hypothes’, finally 
balanee the money increase by commodity increase, by 
expanding the means of production. 

Note that during the War we had interfered with the free 
play of economic forces by the restriction of rent. The 


effect of the change, of course, was to render the building 
and renting of houses under the old method impossible. 
There were two courses open; to face the fact that here 


was a field in which an adaptation of the War method 
would have to be applied ; or try to return by means of 
subsidies, &c., to private enterprise as the central method. 
The latter course was, in fact, taken, not only in the 
matter of houses, but at almost every point in the shift 
over from war to peace activity, as for instance, in the 
marketing of agricultural produce. 

It was natural enough, and two factors favoured this 
scrapping of the War method. One was the cumulative 
irritation of five years of “ controls,” always irksome, 
often ineflicient ; and the second was that prices were 
high ; a boom loomed on the horizon, and a steady and 
assured market with fixed prices seemed less attractive 
than the opportunities of boom profits. We had in 1919 
a complete machinery for the purchase, resale and control 
by governments of agricultural produce. This machinery 
could have been used in such a way as to lay the founda- 
tions for guaranteed markets and stabilized prices. But 
farmers themselves at that time of boom insisted upon 
scrapping the whole thing 
re-establishment two years later when prices had fallen 
sixty per cent. But it was too late then to re-establish 
the system. A detail of the history of the attempt so to 
do in Canada is significant. © During the War Canadian 
wheat was purchased at fixed prices for resale to the 
Inter-Allicd Wheat Executive by a Government institu- 
tion called the Canadian Wheat Board. The farmers in 
1919 were getting a good price, but not the highest boom 
prices. The Wheat Board must be serapped. It was 
scrapped and within a year, prices having fallen, the 
farmers were bombarding the Canadian Government to 
re-establish the Board. The Government tried to do so, 
and invited the business men who had managed the 
Board again to serve in a similar capacity. They all 
refused. Although the views of the farmers 
Government control had undergone a change, those of the 
business men were still the same. The * crisis psycho- 
logy ” for them had not yet returned. 

In the absence of this psychology, it is academic to 
point out what experience shows might have been done if 
that mood had been present; how, if the temper of 1917 
had been maintained, the centralized purchase and sale 
of agricultural produce which had grown up during the 
War might have been continued for the purpose of the 
orderly marketing of produce, which the farmer, both 
here and in America, is now painfully trying to accomplish 
with his co-operatives ; factory 
which had been making ammunition parts might have 
been turned to the manufacture of light castings, or metal 
vasements for houses; how sufliciently long-term con- 
tracts with private firms or the great trusts might have 
ensured a continuance of production on their part ; how, 
in order to finance the purchase 
tion—a plan of National Housing Bonds, to be redeemed 
as and when houses were sold, or converted into mortgage 
bonds whose interest would have been paid as rent, 
could have ensured a building programme permitting 
to the building operatives such guarantee of continuous 
employment as to induce them to yield in the matter ol 
dilution; or how, as part of the means of marketing 
completed houses, house room could have formed part 
of the dole which the country in one form or another has 
had to find anyhow; or how, by the construction of 
electric railways, new suburbs could have been ereated 
on land purehased by the State and the increment so 
created become a publie asset... 

But such proposals are only practical on a condition 
which is not now present: the will and temper so to make 
them. We had that will or temper once ; 
methods worked. Perhaps it is true that patriotism is 
something that ean only act in war-time, for war ends. 


to demand clamorously its 
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how this Government 
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But as our civilization obviously cannot stand much more 
war, it would seem that to get a patriotism that will be 
as effective for peace as for war is the condition precedent 
of making that civilization secure and solving its major 


problems. 
(Concluded.) 


AND STATE MAIN 
TENANCE 

By Watter Kewiey, House Governor of the Middlesex 

Hospital. 


HOSPITALS 


ie answering the question ** Should Hospitals be con- 

trolled by the State ? ” with an emphatic negative, I 
do not wish to imply that the State should not be closely 
associated with the work of the Voluntary Hospitals. 
On the contrary, I hope to show later how the efforts of 
the State and of the Hospitals should be linked together 
for the greater efficicncy and usefulness of all schemes 
designed to improve the nation’s health. 

I suspect that the plea for State hospitals is supported 
in the main by those, who, well disposed towards the 
voluntary system themselves, see in State control and 
maintenance a fairer distribution of the burden of their 
upkeep, and again by those who find in it a means of 
adjusting their conscience to their reluctance to respond 
No one will deny that the 


voluntary system, so far as its initiative and its efficiency 


to any appeal for funds. 


are concerned, is a triumphant success. If it has failed 
adequately to mect the heavy demands made upon it, the 
partial failure is due to the fact that the public has not 
yet recognized what the hospitals do for the community 
and the measure of support which should be given to them. 
History early recorded the impracticability of making 
bricks without straw. 

The ready assumption that the State is omniscient 
as well as omnipotent is surely unsupported by any 
trustworthy 
that the State’s efforts to provice 


of the sick in the Poor Law Infirmaries have not 
I have a 


might even be advanced 


for the treatment 


evidence. It 


been marked by any great show of wisdom. 
shrewd idea that the present practice of labelling those 
institutions as “ Hospitals” is a deliberate attempt to 
inspire confidence in those who regard the services of the 
Poor Law Infirmaries with apprehension. The word 
* Tlospital ~ has to-day a very special meaning, acquired 
through years of intelligent and sympathetic ministra- 
tion to a certain class, and by the gradual building-up of 
educational and research facilities, which directly benefit 
rich and poor alike. 

Briefly the functions of the Voluntary Hospitals are : — 

1. The care of those above the pauper class who are 
unable at their own cost to obtain the highest forms 
of medical and surgical treatment. 

2. The training of medical men and nurses. 

3. The prosecution of research work, the results of 
which are placed at once in the hands of doctors to 
be used in the interests of their private patients. 

The hospitals where all medical men are trained are 

magnets which attract to themselves and hold the most 
highly qualified physicians and surgeons and the most 
capable workers in the various sciences allied to the study 
and practice of medicine and surgery. Their organization 
is based upon a combination of forces representing science 
philanthropy and altruism, which 
That organization 


and its practice, 
together breed initiative and progress. 
is untrammelled by slavish adherence to precedent ; 
it is economical and it is essentially human. 

dut there isa limit toits powers. It cannot be expected 
that the organization of the Voluntary Hospitals should 


include provision for the many health services for which 
an awakened public conscience asks. This awakening 
was the outcome of the work of the hospitals under the 
voluntary system which is now questioned, but when they 
had pointed out the way, the path was too long to be 
traversed by the pioneers alone with a restricted com- 
It was at this stage that the State should 
have joined forces with the hospitals and devised its 
Health Insurance Acts, its Tuberculosis Dispensaries, its 
Infant Welfare Schemes, and its various schemes for the 


missariat. 


treatment of certain classes of disease, always in the 
closest possible association with our great Hospitals. It 
is to be regretted that in recent years when the State has 
concerned itself with the treatment of disease it has often 
failed to take full advantage of the machinery of the 
Voluntary Hospitals and of the knowledge and experience 
which are concentrated there. The tendency has been 
rather to separate the public health services from the 
Hospitals instead of using the Hospitals as the centres 
The closest 


possible association is desirable, not only in the interest 


from which all such schemes should vadiate. 


of the schemes themselves, but because a contrary action 
tends to rob the Hospitals of educational and research 
advantages. These should be maintained at the highest 
possible level, since the Hospitals have been, and always 
will be, the training grounds for the specialists as well as 
for the general practitioners in whose hands the health 
of the community really rests. 

[ assert, therefore, that to brine the TLospitals under 
State control would be a calamity which the experiences 
of the past should help us to avoid. I should like to see 
all the arrangements made by public health bodies linked 
up with Voluntary Hospitals, which should be compensated 
in full by ad hoe grants for the additional work which they 


The Hospitals should 


also be provided with the capital necessary to supply the 


would be called upon to perform. 


additional accommodation they would then require. 

By some such plan as this the best service would be 
assured. And asa nation we should retain a characteristic 
which has proved so valuable an asset in the past, nam hy, 
the will to do something ourselves for ourselves without 


State guidance. 


A VOYAGE OF NO IMPORTANCE 


beeen are not many parts of Australia which are 

really unexplored, but two of the least known are 
the north-east corner of the Northern Territory, and 
and that portion of the Kimberleys west of a line drawn 
from Wyndham to Derby. It has been said by an 
Englishman who should know, that some day soon this 
will be explored by army tanks working in conjunction 
withaeroplanes. The residents of the nearest settlements 


-—~Broome and Derby — only hope to be there to see! 
Dwellers in the north of Western Australia hearing such 
talk call to mind all that they know of the place. Along 
the coast north of King Sound there is a very imperfectly 
charted archipelago. The only chart for Admiralty Gulf 
was made by King and Gray from the mast-head, more 
than a century ago—in 1818 to be exact. It is said that 
both the Germans and the Japanese know these Australian 
waters better than the British. 

In this region of many islands, rushing tides sweep 
through rocky passages, eddy into whirlpools, and unless 
a lugger is steered with great care may dash it on to a 
sunken rock. Steamers keep far out to sea when passing 
this coast. Those who land say that the walking is so 
ever sharp edged granite boulders —that a man 


rough g 2 
wears out a pair of strong new boots in one afternoon. 


No one has penetrated very far inland and returned. 
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One or two who are still there have made six feet or so of 
it British for ever. 

Amongst the very few who sail along the winding 
shores of the splendid harbours—Collier Bay, Admiralty 
Gulf, Vansittart Bay—is Captain Henry Scott, a Scots- 
man, son of a sailor of Leith, who has been at sea ever 
since he could walk. His ascetic face, with its grey eyes 
and dark beard, and his sinewy form would make an 
excellent model for one of the Galilean fishermen in a 
stained glass window. The skipper knows where the 
ebony grows, where the mountain of iron ore is, and the 
seams of copper, where turtles may be caught, and 
alligators dodged. And he knows the spot where he was 
camped when a native came with a piece of ore of fabulous 
richness. It was put down casually amongst a number of 
presents brought to the white stranger, and was only 
examined the next day. He has the specimen, but not the 
man who found it. He has inquired for that native, 
tracked him, searched for his uncles, his cousins, and his 
aunts. But the man has vanished—the one who knew. 
It is said he has been speared, and when the other natives 
are shown the ore, they indicate, pointing with their 
chins, and then with their fingers wagged many times, 
that it came from a long, long, long way off. But the 
skipper is at least rich in this: he has a golden dream, 
If ever it is realized he will devote his wealth to the service 
of the natives, whose friend and champion he is. 

No one would grudge him his gold mine if he found it. 
For his heroism and quiet endurance have been proved 
more than and never more than when he and 
another rowed nearly 300 miles in a small dinghy in the 
open sea, often against head winds and tides, to get help 
for ship-wrecked companions. 

In October, 1920, Skipper Scott was one of a party of 
six sailing in a lugger from Wyndham to Broome, a 
distance of some hundreds of miles. On October 19th 
they delivered a letter at the Drysdale Roman Catholic 
Mission in Napier Broome Bay. After cruising in this 
magnificent stretch of water for a week they crossed 
Vansittart Bay, and on the evening of October 28th, when 
rounding Cape Voltaire, were sailing directly towards the 
setting sun, carried along by a tide of six knots. Scott, 
who was steering, and the man on the look-out in the bow, 
were both dazzled by the sun on the water. They could 
make ont against the brightness one projecting point of 
rock, and in avoiding that ran on to one with about 
eighteen inches of water over it. Now their boat had 
ripened many days in the sun on the mangrove mud at 
Wyndham, and the rock sank lovingly into its mellow 
timbers like teeth into a peach. 

They were only a quarter of a mile from the shore, and 
before dark the dinghy made the trip four times, taking 
to land passengers, stores and tobacco. 

Next day they found fresh water near by, made a tent 
from the rescued foresail, and then considered the 
possibilities and difliculties of the situation. They were 
120 miles from the Roman Catholie Mission at Drysdale, 
and 114 miles from the Presbyterian Mission at Port 
George. They had learned on their recent visit to Drysdale 
that the mission schooner was away in Brocme. It was 
therefore decided that two men should go in the dinghy 
to Port George for help, Seott as the best seaman being 
in charge. Although most of the journey must be against 
head winds and contrary currents, the dinghy was 
fitted with a small mast and sail. Since they expected to 
row most of the way, they took as little food-cargo as 
Water they would find almost anywhere they 


once, 


possible, 
landed. 
set off on their desperate errand, 
Jater they reached Port George. 


Iss ! 
very jittic 


Very carly on Wednesday, November 3rd, they 
Four and a half days 
Their sail had been of 
; they had rewed under the full 


ussistanes 


force of a tropical sun directly overhead. So dangerous 
was the uncharted coast, and so little known to them 
that they dared not travel by night. They spent no time 
in catching fish, or collecting the eggs of birds or turtles, 
When darkness was falling they used to land, make tea 
and damper, and lie down, only to embark again as soon 
as the sky lightened. 

So far the journey was in vain. The lugger belonging 
to the Mission at Port George was also away in Broome, 
To get help in time, they must row 180 miles further! 
The only comment in the log at this point is ‘‘ we must 
push on.” 

They rested for one day only, added slightly to their stores, 
and on Tuesday, November 9th, they embarked once more. 
Near Hall Point they saw natives, and sent a letter back 
to explain the delay. This was never delivered. They 
also saw one day in the water, not two feet from their 
frail craft, a huge alligator. On Sunday the 14th, a week 
after leaving Port George, they were able to take on 
board a drum of water, and the wind favouring them, they 
got a respite from rowing while they sailed across the 
mouth of Collier Bay. By this time their strength was 
almost spent. The hard seats of the dinghy had become 
an agony. They had no change of clothing, and a dict 
meagre in the extreme. Scott cut his foot on the back of 
a razor fish buried in the sand, and the wound festered. 
The only treatment he could give it was to hold his foot 
over a jam tin of boiling water when they landed. The 
remedy was drastic, but the log again remarks that they 
“pushed on”’—once more against head winds. The 
dinghy shipped water. And so they came abreast of the 
iron deposits in Yampi Sound. The log just here reads : 

“Tuesday, Nov. 16th.—Strong head wind. Went on till 7 p.m. 
Anchored. Slept in dinghy—no landing place. 


Wednesday, Nov. l7th.—Started at 4.45 a.m. Pulled to Gibbon 
Island. Broke fast at 1! a.m. No landing place earlier. Pushed 
on again, abreast of High Island. Camped at 6.30. Dog tired 


Almost gave up. Looked for birds’ eggs, but all hatched. 

On Friday 19th at 5.45 p.m. they reached Sunday Island 
Mission station. Scott’s foot was bandaged on Saturday 
morning by the lady missionary, and the same forenoon 
they reached Karrakalto Bay, and the homestead of a 
settler named O’Grady, only to find that he and his boat 
were away—also in Broome. Here so bad was their plight 
that they were given bags of grass to sit on to enable 
them to continue rowing, and the same afternoon they 
went on to another homestead—Hunter’s. From thie 
lighthouse at Cape Levegue, near by, they got on credit 
a few stores, and proceeded to prepare as speedily as 
possible Hunter’s sailing boat and a supply of flour for 
the return trip and their marooned companions. On 
Tuesday the 23rd they set sail, only to find when they got 
two miles out that the vessel was leaking too badly. 
They had to turn back. They sank the boat for the night 
in the hope of her becoming more water-tight. On 
Wednesday the 24th they baled her out, but she still 
leaked and had to be beached again. 

On Thursday the 25th at 10.45 a.m. they started once 
more. The boat still made water, but not so badly, and 
they ‘‘ pushed on” with favourable winds rising at times 
to gales. Off Cockle Island some planks burst, and for 
forty-eight hours they were pumping and_ steering 
continuously day and night. On Sunday the 28th they 
again reached Port George Mission, and repaired the 
boat. During the whole of Monday it rained heavily. 
The missionaries sent them bread, and on Tuesday, 
November 30th, they “ pushed on” again, reaching the 
camp at Cape Voltaire on Thursday, December 2nd, at 
10 a.m., seven days after leaving Hunter’s beach at Cape 
Levegue. 

Two only of the four white men were left, the others 
had started five days before to walk overland for help. 
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Their foolishness is believed to have led to their massacre 
by natives. 

On December 4th the four men sailed from Cape 
Voltaire for Broome, which they reached on December 


16th The log entry by the skipper after all those weeks 
of privation is satisfying: “ Dinner at the Continental 
Hotel.” 


This feat of seamanship has not been recognized in any 
on. While things 
as Mr. Kipling says when 
“continued to brood over 


way—scarcely commented these 
happ. ned “deep peace’ 

describing a effort 
Europe, Asia, Africa, America and Australia.” 


M. I. Brapy. 


THE THEATRE 


IBSEN AND CONGREVE 


London theatres are providing us with a fair oppor- 


similar 


Tut 
tunity of reconsidering Ibsen. 

The summer and autumn brought revivals of The Wild 
Duck and of Ghosts. The Stage Society has Brand on its 
list for this season. The other day the Lena Ashwell 
Players gave a quite tolerable performance of An Enemy 
of ihe People. They would do well, I think, to confine 
themselves to the modern—to revivals, or to new plays like 
the far from despicable John Drayton which they are doing 
at the Century Theatre this week ; for the tiny stage there 
js ill-suited to such ambitious attempts as the Julius Caesar 
with which they struggled in vain a few days ago. Amateurs 
are at their worst in togas. Finally, as regards Ibsen, we 
have a new Nora in Miss Madge Titheradge, in the revival 
of A Doll's House at the Playhouse. 

An entirely competent, if not a great, Nora. If Miss 
Titheradge is at moments a little unnecessarily arch—that 
i may put that down to the system 


is to say, artificial—we 


which condemns a very clever actress, who has made a 
suecess in one part, to go on playing the same sort of part, 


in much the same sort of play, for ever. Miss Titheradge’s 
part has been that of the demure wife who seeks to regain 
her husband's affection, and does it by pretending not to 
Traces of this convention are visible in the early 


love him. 

scenes of her Nora: but they are slight and she outlives 
them. as poor Nora outlived her seeming frivelity which 
(let us remember) was all the time only the covering of a 
wonderful courage that enabled her to face so much for a 
man sublimely unaware of her sacrifice—even when, at 
the end, it stares him in the face. I thought that Miss 
Titheradge did not give quite the full force of agony con- 


1 in the show passage of the Italian dance, where, I 


' il i 

remember, Réjane was particularly fine. This scene is 
Ibsen's coneession to the old dramatie school. In the 
admirable passage at the Christmas tree, Miss Titheradge 


very favourably with any of her predecessors 


can compare 
whom I remember. But why still—after all these years— 
must Ifelmer be overplayed ¢ I am afraid that Mr. Milton 


Rosmer makes him out worse than he was. The part almost 

ts itself if it is given quietly, for Helmer has such cnor- 
mities of egotism to utter that his manner may be as quiet 
ws an actor can make it. His speech betrays him! If a 
florid interpretation be given to this part to-day, the husband 
first emancipated woman becomes a grotesque. It 
was lucky for Mr. Rosmer that he wore a face-frame of 
whiskers ! We knew at once that he could not exist in 1925, 

in Mrs. Leicester's School, that charming children’s book 


by Charles and Mary Lamb, one of the * young ladies ” 
tells her schoolfellows about her first visit to the play in 
London—how she saw the green curtain draw up to the 
sound of soft music and heard a lady dressed in black saying 
Music hath charms to soothe a savage breast! 
One of the best-known extracts from the Book of Familiar 
Quotations! The play was The Mourning Bride, and little 
Miss Emily Barton (about the year 1809) found it “a very 
moving tragedy.” 


So it had proved at its production in 1697, when it achieved 
the prodigious run of “ thirteen days without interruption.” 
It continued profoundly to move the eighteenth century 


period of first-class acting and third-class rhetorical tragedy, 
And one can sce, after last Sunday’s one-night revival at 
the New Scala Theatre, that it must indeed have provided 
the Siddons, in Zara, the captive, coloured Queen, with 
a part of jealousy almost as alluring as the Roxane of 
tacine’s Bajazet gave, later, to Rachel. 

Much the same situation in both plays—the beautiful 
captive, in precarious position, who alternately condemns 
and tries to save the noble prisoner who will not return her 
love. Instead of 
suave and delicate Alexandrines, packed with psychological 
insight, he gives us a cold marmoreal type of blank verse, 
adorned with artificial alliterations here and there, faintly 
Miltonic at feeble and loose as that of 
many of his predecessors, rarely as ludicrous in effect as the 
rhymed couplets of an Karl of Orrery, or of any of the then 
popular providers of Mustaphas, Altamiras, 
Alexanders and other pseudo-oriental dramas of rant. What 
was Congreve if not a man of taste? He did better than 
most, but not well enough to survive as a poet into the 
twentieth century. In listening to The Mourning Bride we 
seem to be constantly on the verge of poetry ; then as con- 
stantly cheated by an imitative smoothness. ‘These echoes 
of the real thing deceived the partially deaf ear of Dr. Johnson, 
who took a reminiscence of Webster’s funereal decoration 
for one of the most impressive passages of English poetry 
in this very play. 

The Mourning Bride exhibits Congreve’s grave defect as 
a dramatist, without permitting him to display his greatest 
merit, which is his wit. Always he picked up his plots ready 
made. He was no revolutionary. Not for him those faint 
strivings towards a new type of drama or comedy, revealed, 
say, by the inferior Lillo in such a play as George Barnwell. 
Who cares to disentangle or recall the rubbishy intrigue 
that lies under the enchanting language of The Way of the 
World? With The Mourning Bride it is the same. Congreve 
accepts the old tragi-comedy of ** recognitions ” and revenges. 
Iie adds one of the improbable happy endings to which 
Addison objected in a But he cannot 
here cover up his poverty of invention by wit; and so his 
one tragedy has ceased to and will never * move ” 
again, until the drama of rant is given a new life by 


Unfortunately Congreve was not Racine. 


moments, never as 


Albumazars, 


famous Spectator. 
“* move,” 
an actor 
or actress of the grand manner, 

We hardly expected to find such acting at the New Scala. 
And we did not. But one of the players, Miss Florence 
Saunders, as the disconsolate lady in black, Almeria, was 
fur above all the others in quiet dignity of gesture and fine 
clocution. She has made extraordinary since I 
first saw her at the Old Vie. This may be used as an argument 
by the supporters of repertory as a school for acting. 


R. J. 


MR. DE LA MARE’S FAIRY PLAY 


WueEn literary men of the front rank take to the stage it is 
what they make of that difficult 
two matince per- 


progress 


always interesting to see 
medium. If Crossings, recently given 
formances at the Lyric, Hammersmith, was not entirely suc- 
cessful in holding my attention, I attribute the fact to its 
abnormal length (even fairy plays must obey some rules of 
time) and to a certain diffusion of purpose. The play is packed 
with ideas, not all of them intelligible at a first hearing. But 
in execution. It 


leave to doubt 


much of it is exquisite in fancy and delicate 
is rich, too, in subtle humour, though I take 
whether the average child would appreciate it. The perform- 
anee was notable for the re-emergence of Miss Ellen Terry. 
She had no words to say to hold out her beauti- 
fully expressive arms to a little child——which she did like the 
great artist she is. Miss tlelen Ferrers was particularly good 
as the stern, deliciously named ** Aunt Bayswater,” but the 
performance was dominated from beginning to end by the 
tender pathos and poetry of Miss Angela Baddeley. Lvery- 
thing this voung actress touches she turns into a gossamer web 


! 
omy 


of fine-drawn gold. There is no one on the stage to-day whose 
future discerning playgoers are watching with greater interest. 
The play was beautifully produced by Mr. Stephen Thomas, 


dressed and staged as if it were intended to run fora year. The 
incidental music of Mr. Armstrong Gibbs is delightful, but 
seemed a shade too difficult for some of the voices. 

E. S. A. 
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THE CINEMA 


CINDERELLA AT THE FILM SOCIETY 
NEW GALLERY CINEMA, SUNDAY, NOVEMBER 22Np. 


Fins are at a most exciting stage. No one can say that such 
andsuch a film is or is not good because it is or is not like some 
accepted classic. There is. for good or ill, no tradition ; and 
the critic must stake his reputation on his own perception. 
But this much the present writer can say by way of comparison, 
that he has never before seen so lovely a film as Cinderella, that 
he came out of it quite drunk with its beauty and is far from 
sober vet. Feeling convinced that it was a much better film 
than Warning Shadows, he went to see that famous picture 
again: it confirmed his opinion: Cinderella is the most lovely 
film vet scen in England. But as vet it has only been seen by 
the members of the Film Society. Whether any picture palace 
will have the good sense to make it available to the public is 
yet to be seen: if it does, the popular suecess should be 
enormous : as well as beauty. it has every kind of appeal. 

The ™* Resurrection” series, with two early slap-stick 
comedies, was of historical interest, but duli to the lay eye. 
Why not revive a Tense Human Drama of the same period ? 
Tt would be much funnier. There was also an amusing 
French picture, with admirably manipulated puppets ; but 
trick stuff of this kind cannot really compare with the straight- 
forward loveliness of Herr Berger's masterpiece. 

The Film Soviety’s next performance will be on December 
20th. 


MOTORING NOTES 
THE CAR IN WINTER 


Tost who possess a heated garage are saved much anxicty 
during the winter months. But comparatively few of us 
possess such a luxury ; the place where we house the car is 
far from frost-proof. Yet it is essential during cold weather 
to guard against the water in the engine freezing. If it does 
freeze it is possible that it may crack the water-jacket. the 
radiator may be injured. and. ifthe engine be turned, the pump 
spindle may be sheared-—all somewhat costly things to repair. 
Besides, the car will be laid up for some time. 

The safest plan during cold weather is to drain off the water 
as soon as the car has completed its day's work. The engine 
should then be run for a couple of minutes to dry the interior. 
When filling up the next morning hot water may be used, 
which renders starting-up mueh easicr, especially if the water 
be pul in a quarter of an hour or so before turning the handle 
or switching-on the self-starter. 

If it is too much trouble to empty the radiator each night 
there are certain things which when mixed with water prevent 
it from freezing. The best anti-freezing mixture is perhaps 
made by adding one part of glycerine to four parts of water. 
This will be proof against ten degrees of frost : a mixture of 
one part to three parts will withstand about eighteen degrecs 
of frost. The advantage of using glycerine is that only the 
water evaporates, and thus water alone need be added when it 
is required, Another mixture is made from wood alcohol 
methylated spirits and water. One part of the former to 
four parts of the latter will be proof against fifteen degrees of 
frost. If one part to three parts be employed the mixture will 
withstand more than thirty-two degrees of frost. In this 
‘ase, however, when more water has to be put into the 
radiator both wood alcohol and water must be used, since the 
spirit evaporates very quickly. 

Still another plan is to place a small safety lamp bencath 
the bonnet of the car, as this keeps the atmosphere many 
degrees above freezing-point, however low the outside tempera- 
ture. The lamp [ use is constructed on the principle «f the 
miner's lamp and is absolutely safe. It burns paraflin oil, 
gives a pure white light, will not smoke. and keeps alight for 
twenty-four hours. A lamp of this kind »..akes starting-up an 


easy matter even on the coldest mornmg. During damp 


weather, too, a lamp is very useful in thav it keeps the cngine, 
especially the magneto, dry and saves difficult starting. When 
the weather is very severe it is rather a risky plan to leave the 


ear standing out-of-doors for any length of time; yet there 
are occasions when one has no option. The plan I always 
adopt in this case is to carry a small lamp with me, and when- 
ever the car has to stand in the open for a couple of hours or 
so the lamp is lit and placed beneath the bonnet. 

If, in spite of all these precautions, the water should freeze 
and the jackets become cracked it is either a case of welding 
or a new part. But if the crack be only a small one it is 
possible to effect a good and lasting home-repair. There are 
two ways in which this may be done —~by the * rust-joint ” 
method and the cement method. The former is recommended 
when the crack is very minute and the latter when it is rather 
larger. For a crack that is not more than ;! width, 
the * rust-joint ~ method is the better way of patching up the 
wall of the water-jacket. The water must be thoroughly 
drained from all parts of the cooling svstem and the drain-cock 
turned off. A piece of putty or tallow is then placed over the 
crack in such a way that it does not enter the opening. The 
water-jacket is then filled with a solution of sal-ammoniac to 
such a height that it comes above the top of the crack. and is 
allowed to remain in for half an hour. At the end of this 
time the solution is drained off, and the engine run for a few 
minutes to warm the jacket. This process should be repeated 
three or four times. A “ rust-joint ” can be thus formed, 
and there is no danger of its leaking. One pound of sal- 
ammoniac to a gallon of water is the best strength for the 
solution. 

The other plan is to use cast-stecl cement which can be 
purchased in quite small quantities. The most important 
point in this method is the proper preparation of the portion 
of the water-jaexet which has to be repaired. The paint 
should be scraped off to a distance of } in. ali round the crack, 


s in. in 


and the edges of the crack should be bevelled off about | in. 
This serves as a funnel into which to force the cement. A 
sharp chisel can be used for this purpose, but care should be 
taken, since there is a danger of breaking the casing. The 
eement mixture is then forced in--a putty knife or ordinary 
knife is a suitable instrument for this purpose——until the 
crack is filled. The cement is then smoothed off. If allowed 
to harden thoroughly, say, for forty-eight hours, the cement 
takes on the properties of the metal surrounding it, and forms 
a perfect joint. 

Brown. 


&. T. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


Tw ’ ‘ rn . 
A MIRACLE OF CAPITALISM 
|To the Editor of the Spvcravor.| 

Sir, Under the title of * A Miracle of Capitalism ~ 
respondent, Sir If. Perry Robinson, makes an impassioned 
effort to prove that America’s prosperity is due to her Protee- 

tive Tariffs, and sums up a long letter with the following : 
.* Without her Customs barrier against the rest of the 
the United States could not possibly have risen so quickly to het 
present weelth and greatness. Individual Tariffs may at one 
time and enother have been too high, and heve sheltered privilege, 
monopoly and abuses in various forms ; but the nett result of th 
Protective policy as a whole—of the ring fence within which the 
whole population trades freely with one another, while safeguarded 
from excessive competition from the outside-—has been the enormous 
prosperity which we see. It is the very corner stone of America s 


creatness. 


your Col 


world, 


Will you please allow me to say. from a very long expericnce 
of the import and export trade with all parts of the world, 
that no country has vet benefited in any shape or form by Pro- 
toctive tariffs? Certain interests in the country, no doubt, have 
benefited, but only by shutting out compctition and com- 
pelling the people to pay enormous prices for all their neces- 
saries of life. In other words, a few have become rich at the 
expense of the consumers. 

To say that America, which produces a thousand million 
pounds worth of foodstuffs from her soil annually, has become 
prosperous through her coastal tariffs is simply ridiculous. 
These tariffs are put on chiefly to tap the millionaires who 
insist upon buying everything they possibly can from Europe. 
Also to protect certain financial groups of producers. And in 
order to compel the consumers to pay the resulting high prices 
for goods, they shut out competition by tariffs on everything : 
but what benefit is that to the country ?» It is only the export 
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trade that brings wealth into a country. The home trade is 
just i shuffling of the pieces from one pockct into another. 
America has. comparatively, a small export trade in manu- 
factured goods, and what export trade she docs have in these 
goods she has to sell at the sacrifice of the consumers at home. 

Let me give an example. Before America made her own 
tinplates she had to import her whole consumption from Wales, 
and she put on an «@d valorem taviff of 160 per cent., so that 
tinplates that were by ing sold to her from Wales, then, at 11s, 
per ewt.. before the Chicago packers could get hold of them 
thev had to pay 22s. Now sce how this limited her export of 
these goods. The Ghiengo packers had to charge the con- 


sumers for their tinned meats in proportion to the heavy price 
they liad to pay for their tinned sheets, But here comes the 
crux: they could not sell these goods abroad at these prices, 
because they could not compete with Canada, New Zealand 
or England, where there were no tariffs. They therefore 
upproached the Government, and the Government agreed that 
they would give them a rebate of $0 per cent. of the duty on 
ali finplates that were re-exported in the way of tinned goods. 
Couseguently, the American consumer had the mortification 
! he tinned foods for which they were paying. say, 

! ut of the country to the foreigner at 9d. Therefore, 

fav as the old saw that the “ foreigner pays the tariffs” 
was concerned, America was actually paying the forcigner to 
buy her goods, which is always the case under Protection. We 
were buying beef from Ainerica at 7d. per Ib. at a time when 
the beef companies were charging New York 1s. 6d. and 2s, 
Before the War we were buying sugar from Germany at 13d, 
per Ib.. but the German consumer was paying 5d., because the 
refineries were protected, and he could not buy elsewhere. 

t sounds very plausible to talk about Free Trade within the 
Empire, but it is impossible. Colonial Preference also is a non- 
The Colonials will put no tariff en goods 
that they cannot produce themselves, but they take good care 
they will buy from the cheapest markets in the world, and will 
certainly not give England the monopoly of supplying. When 
they can produce those goods they will take goed care that they 
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will not allow any forcign market to compete with their own 
production, whether Germany, France, Belgium, Italy or 
Eneland. 

Let me give anillustration. Up to the year 1908 we exported 
to Canada stecl rails to the amount of about half a million 
pounds’ worth. Now, it was in that year that a Jarge stecl 
works in Toronto was completed, which was estimated would 
iurn out 560 tons per day. The Dominion Covernment at 
once put into effect the Tariff Regulations of 1802, imposing 
u duty of 80s, per ton on all insported rails, but Great Britain 

is lo hove a preference of one third, or, in other words, Great 
Pritain was to have a duty of 20s. per ton imposed on rails 

hich were sent to Canada, and that was quite enough to shut 


them out altogether in competing with the Canadian works, as 
the sequel showed. The next year, 1904, our shipment of 
rails to Canada fell from £471,000 to £170,000; in 1805 to 
£160.600 and in 1906 to £412.000. So that in three years after 
the Preferential Tariffs had been put into force our shipment 
of stecl rails fell from £171,000, representing 84,000 tons, to 
£12.000, represcnting only 7.000 tons. 

We do not want to pay a premium for the satisfaction of 
Iuving our necessarics of life from one source of production 
when, in our insular position, shut up ina tiny island, our very 
existence depends upon being able to draw supplies from all 
parts of the world.--I am, Sir, &c¢., 

Javes IT. Wreacer. 
Nallional Liberal Club. 


[To the Editor of the Syv.cryvvor.] 
S: Will vou allow me space to return to this subject once 
more % Jt is of so great inyportance. 

You say: “We are cntirely in favour of Free Trade 
Within the Empire and enly wish the Dominions would 
They will agree to it when they are 
protected against the outside world. 


eeree to it.” when the 
Mimpire as a unit is 
They will not agree to it (and they are right) so Jeng as the 
Bri Isles do not come within the fold but remain on a 
iree Trade basis. Flow can they? It is for us to join our 





destiny with theirs. 
further: ‘* We cannot believe in Protection in 
We want to 


You say. 


principle as against the rest of the world. 


keep our carrying trade; the obvious reply to which is 
(a) that if our industries continue to languish our carrying 
trade will soon have little trade to carry, but (b) if the Empire 
prospers we need have no concern for our shipping. 

Please reflect on this: Do the railways of the United Stateg 
Jack traffic? When the Empire is consolidated into one 
commercial unit, its sea routes will play the part of an internal 
railway system and they will have to be multiplied—trunk 
lines and. branch lines, main lines and feeders—till every 
port and part of the Empire has its full facilities and the 
number of ships that will be required will be multiplied 
almost beyond imagining. 

You say that vou cannot believe in Protection “in 
It is the practice 
It is preposterous to apply the principles 


principle ” ; and those words raise hopes. 
now that matters. 
and theeries of other days to the conditions which confront 
us now. Keeent years have seen the formation in almost 
every country of a vast scientifically organized machinery 
for international competition in trade. It is a new kind 
of world that we are moving in. Amongst the great com- 
mereial aggregations now arrayed against us, the British 
Isies alone (we have to face the fact) cannot hope to hold their 
own but... the Empire can. That is the one dominating 
certainty on our horizon. The Empire can; but only if it is 
organized, consolidated, unificd within itself and protected, 
as all other countries protect themsclves, against the outside 
world, 

{ have no misgivings in my belicf that on equal terms the 
British will always beat the world. In spite of all our 
grumbling and sclf-depreciation, there is a better fibre in 
our people. But there is a limit to the odds that we can 
give away. 

Among all the good causes to which the Spectator has 
devoted itself there has been none so great, so vital to England, 
as this of the consolidation and commercial unification 
ofthe Empire. It willcome ; but it is now, when the Imperial 
sense is visibly awakening in the people, that it needs such 
influences as that of the Spectator to help it to come quickly.— 
I am, Sir, &c., il. Perry Rowinson, 
NEED FOR INDUSTRIAL PEACE 

[To the Editor of the Svrcravon.] 

Sir, In your article on “ The Need for Industrial Peace,” in 
your issue of November 21st. you say in reference to conditions 
in this country that ** what is needed is harder work, and when 
we speak of harder work we are thinking of employers as well 
as employed.” And you cite references to the output of 
labour-saving machinery in the U.S.A., which is, according 
to you, onaratio calculated to make the average Labour ceono- 
mist here throw up his handsin horror. You entirely omit any 
referenee to the vital fact that both the U.S.A. manufacturer 
and workman take care that they protect themselves against 
outside competition by a scientifically adjusted tariff, and that 
in the admirable report drawn up- by Colonel Willey and Mr. 
J.ocock it is expressly stated that there is no * Free Trade ” 
(that is, free importing) party in America. 

Give the British manufacturer these conditions, and you 
will sce that “ the magnificent driving spirit ” to which you 
refer has not left this country ; but so long as the British 
market continues to be the dumping ground for all classes of 
nanufactures from defaulting forcign countries, enterprise 
and energy are alike hampered and discouraged. There can be 
Jittle encouragement to increase output and to be told (as so 
many of us are) by our customers, after quoting our keenest 
price, “ Sorry, old man, but I have a Belgian (French), 
(German), (Czecho-Slovakian) line here at twenty-five per cent. 
less than your price. I don't want to buy it, but if I don’t 
someone clse will.” 

To talk about increasing output in such circumstances is 
futile, as no reduction in oncost charges would bring the 
business. In many lines to-day the foreign prices cannot be 
approached even if we paid nothing for labour, and until there 
is some equality of financial conditions to talk of harder work 
means nothing, and the prescnt appalling condition of unem- 
ployment will become chronic. The British manufacturer is 
not asleep. nor is he working less hard, and he has shown it by 
holding his own in spite of manifold adverse circumstances, 
But holding his own is far from cnough to-day, and when the 
Britixh public in general, and the official Labour Party in 
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particular, begin to wake up and realize that 1925 is not 1915, 
he will show all the driving spirit necessary to provide * the 
high wages, ample leisure and huge output” to which you 
refer in your article, —-I am, Sir, &e., 

MANUFACTURER, 


AMERICAN ATTITUDE TOWARDS 

THE WAR AND THE DEBTS 

| To the Editor of the Sprevs'ror.| 
Sir, Permit an American to thank vou for saving of us 
recently, in connexion with the debt of France to our country, 
* When the existence of a promise is frankly acknowledged 
instead of being disputed or explained away, they are not very 
diflicult to satisfy.” 

Let our friends abroad patiently bear in mind : 

1. America had nothing to do with the origins of the War. 

2. While our majority sympathized with the Allies, the 
opinion, before our own entry into the conflict, almost univer- 
sally prevailed that we could accomplish little lasting good by 
intervening. Even after the * Lusitania’ incident, President 
Wilson was re-clected on the argument, ~ Hle kept us out of 
war.” 

3. The War cost us in money nearly as much as it did Great 
Britain, about forty-six thousand million dollars. 

4. We asked for neither territory nor compensation from 
the vanquished or the Allies. 

5. We went into the War wit) a national debt of only ten 
dollars a head, and after collecting by taxes twenty-two 
thousand million dollars, came out of the War owing still 
about twenty-three thousand millions, or about two hundred 
and thirty dollars a head. and this in the short space of eighteen 
months. Ifad the War lasted eighteen months longer our 
splendid credit would have been in peril. 

6. What really sustained the conscription acts for overseas 
service was an idealism which gradually spread to have the 
vlory of ending by victory all wars forever. 

7. During the War we were compelled to pay our friends for 
everything they furnished us, but for the terms of vietory we 
found ourselves heartily abused. 

8. Not one of us in a hundred ever believed our own country 
to be in danger. Such talk issued, indeed. from propagandists 
oceasionally, but was always smiled at. The German fleet, 
no larger than our own, had not bunkers big enough to carry 
it across the Atlantic ; the airplane was then but moderately 
developed ; the submarine inspired no timidity. for we drew 
no food from abroad and most of us dwelt far from the seas. 

We have buried our dead, are nursing our wounded, are 
pensioning the vast host that was conscripted and sent over 
the seas to save another nation. Every dollar of our enormous 
expense we uncomplainingly bore ourselves, paying our 
associates for what they supplied us. We would merely like 
to get back the cash expressly borrowed, and this at a rate 
which cannot possibly give us a profit but must add to our 
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losses. 

The spirit in which we have been met by Britain in this 
settlement will never be forgotten by Americans. After all, 
it was not the mere money that we wanted baek, but visible 
proofs of appreciation. Great Britain may again need 
financial credit in our cowstry, and it will not be lacking. — 
I am, Sir, &e., Frepenick Bauswan, 

Seattle, U.S.A. 

November 9th. 1925, 


THE CASE FOR THE OSTEOPATIIS 
|To the Editor of the Seucrwxror.| 

Sin, A matter that perplexes and makes an unfavourable 
impression on, T believe. many members of the public is the 
attitude of contempt on the part of the medical profession 
towards the art of osteopathy and those who practise it. Tt 
is not one to commend their position to public support. Nor 
are they always fair. Dr. Graham Little, in the Speelalor of 
November 1 th, refers to the other issue in which he is more 
especially interested — namely,“ the proposed admission to the 
medical register of our qualified osteopaths. .. 2° This, 
as T understand the case, does not accurately represent the 
claim of the osteopaths, which is not to be admitted io the 
medical register, but to a register of osteopaths, which would 
show who were quatiticd and who were not. 

A) question that greatly interests the public is how are 


a 


persons who would benefit or might benefit, or even believe 
that they would benefit, by osteopathic treatment to Ie 
enabied to obtain it without quarrelling with their doctors + 
The fact that a very large number of persons are trained in 
ostcopathy and practise it in the United States shows that the 
people of America believe that osteopathy is an important 
part of the art of licaling (and the people of America are not 
fools} : while in this country an increasing number of persons, 
including —pace your medical correspondents— some medical 
practitioners believe that there are many cases in which 
human suffering can be relieved by osteopathic treatment, 
Ilow are such sufferers to gct it? Mr. Bernard Shaw has 
expressed the opinion that osteopathy is a “ perfectly well. 
known technique which every qualified surgeon should have 
at his fingers’ ends.” But it is known that to acquire that 
technique requires four years of highly skilled training and 
study. and Dr. Little said the other day that “ the course of 
study ” (i.e., for the medical profession) “is already the 
longest required for any profession, and we have arrived at a 
point at which it cannot be further protracted.” Ife went on 
to argue that the * technique of osteopathy (if experience should 
justify its adoption) should be acquired as other specialisms 
now are, us a post-graduate study.” This view amounts to 
an admission that there is a special technique of osteopathy, 
and therefore suggests that the profession might refer in more 
polite terms than they generally use to those who have 
acquired it; and also to an admission that the medical 
practitioner cannot afford the time to acquire it before he 
embarks on general practice. In this impasse surely the 
remedy is: (1) that a register of trained osteopaths should 
be established, so that the medical profession (and the public, 
if they wish) could distinguish between the qualified osteopati 
avnd the untrained man who had no right to the title ; and (2) 
that the medical man, when he finds, or sees reason to believe, 
that an osteopath by reason of his special training could 
assist in the diagnosis or the treatment of his patient's case, 
should call an osteopath to his aid, just as he calls to his aid 
the trained radiologist, or the chemical or pathological expert. 
These are not necessarily, I believe, members of the medical 
profession. T have personal knowledge of a case in which a 
medical man advised his patient confidentially to consult an 
osteopath, and in which the advice was taken with manifest 
benefit to the patient ; and T have heard a doctor say that 
he had pursued this course. But in doing so these doctors 
ineurred the risk of being found guilty of * infamous conduct 
in a professional sense and heing reduced to penury. Why 
should they not be able to do it openly and by reference to an 
osteopathic register be able to satisfy themselves that they 
were consulting a qualified rather than an unqualified osteo- 
path? IT have no personal experience of osteopathy and no 
claim to speak for osteopaths, but from all T have heard | 
take it that the osteopath would be perfectly willing to 
conduct his examination or his treatment in consultation with 
the practitioner who had called him in. To am. Sir, &e.. 
A LAYMAN. 


| To the Editor of the Sevcravor.| 

Sin. Might not the difficulty which arose in the case of 
Sir 1f. Barker and Dr. Axham be obviated by the issue of 
annual licences on the part of the G.M.C. to a few approved 
osteopaths 2? The functions of the osteopeths would be 
limited in scope and remain under the supervision of the 
G.M.C, and thus all danger to the public would be avoided. 
If the word ~* licence * caused confusion with the L.RC.P. 
or L.R.C.S. another word (permission or authorization) 
might be employed. I believe that a somewhat analogots 
system obtains for laymen to officiate im churches where 
ordained clergymen are not available. Tam, Sir, &e., 


H. W. 
DR. ANHAM 


| Vo the Editor of the Sevcrsxvor.} 

Sur. As one of many thousands personally benefiting from 
the skill of Dr. Axham I should like. with your permission, 
to add my voice to the rest in the hope that the G.M.C. will 
of their grace call a meeting to consider if the ~ discipline ” 
put upon Dr. Axham has not been overdone, In such times 
as these a little grace would be a wise thing, for some valuable 
contributions have been, and will be, made to the healing 
arts by persons the Council may be glad to recognize. 
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What would they do with a doctor who helped a layman 
to apply a positive cure for, say, cancer? Would they 
penalize him? But is not Dr. Axham’s position just that ? 
No surgeon would touch my knee, insisting that I should be 
cither stiff-legged for life, or hook-iegged. For twenty years 
I got about as Ieould. Then friends sent me to Mr. Barker—- 
as he was then-—and inside half an hour I was in and out of 
his house and walking to the station as any normal man — 
and never any trouble since. Surely, Sir, it is deplorable 
beyond any words of mine or of speech itself to penalize a man 
for assisting in a beneficent work of this kind, especially as 
a mode of cure was adopted which the orthodox profession 
has overlooked.—I am, Sir, &c., 

SyPnNEY J. ENGLAND. 

8 Kent Gardens, Ealing. London, W. 13. 


THE HERALD” 
VAN 
[To the Editor of the Svrcratronr.] 
Sin,—You do not exaggerate the harm that has been done by 
the too lenient sentence in the case of the Daily Herald van. 
There was a blunder, of course, but on whom is the blame to 
be placed and what precautions can be taken in future to 
prevent such blunders as enable the enemies of the Unionist 
Party to say, however falsely or maliciously, that Unionism 
means Class legislation ? It is obvious that the Government 
itself cannot be blamed. There was no Cabinet consultation 
as there was when the Labour Government was in power and 
It cannot be said that 
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the Campbell case was dropped. 
justice was diverted by polities. 
Apparentiy the whole trouble was that a wrong charge was 
brought. The charge of larceny could not possibly be sus- 
tained, as there was no evidence whatever that the Fascists 
intended to steal the van. You do not actually blame the 
Public Prosecutor for the mistake in formulating the charge, 
but you imply blame. I imagine that what really happens is 
that the police draw up the charge and suggest to the Public 
Prosecutor that it is a case for his attention. The Publie Pro- 
seeutor, so far as I ean see, cannot as a rule do otherwise than 
act on the information supplied by the police. If the police 
have made a mistake he is involved in it. The conclusion 
seems to be that ways and means should be found of preventing, 
for example, a charge of larceny being brought instead of a 
charge of misdemeanour. The very fact that the police sug- 
vested larceny proves that they took a very serious view of the 
case.—-I am, Sir, &ce., EK. IF, 
Bramley, Guildford, 


THE INNOCENT DIVORCED 

[To the Editor of the Spectator.| 
Sin. —Will vou regard it as an intrusion ifan American Presby- 
terian expresses his interest in the letters recently published 
by you in regard to the Innocent Party in divorcee? As 
one who feels deeply upon the subject of divorce in general, I 
am glad to note the emphasis placed upon the sanctity of 
marriage vows, for there is in the United States an evident 
drift toward an entire disregard of such sanctity. But I 
confess to a surprise at the attitude taken by a number of your 
correspondents in their praiseworthy efforts to check divorce. 
It is very clear to those who accept Christ as authority and 
guide that He did speak of a possibly innocent party in 
divorcee, and that He did permit the remarriage of that innocent 
party. 

Even Bishop Gore, who argues for the absolute indissolu- 
bility of marriage, concedes that Dr. Charles in his claim for 
one exception is fully justified, and that a church, which using 
Christ's one exception allows remarriage, is entirely right. 
If, then, Christ did make this exception, why should the 
absolute indissolubility of the marriage tie be contended for as 
necessary % Surely we may trust the wisdom and foresight 
of our Divine Lord to preseribe aright. In truth and force 
we lose nothing by making this exception, and if we do not, 
we shall not be able to meet the accusation that we have gone 
beyond Our Lord’s command, and not only sought a counsel 
of perfection, but truly of imperfection. 

Jt was strange that one correspondent in his desire to make 
marriage indissoluble instanced the faithfulness of Th ickeray, 
not sceming to remember that Mrs. ‘Thackeray's trouble was 


insanity, and a world’s sympathy goes out to him in his years 
of faithfulness, as our sympathy has encircled some friends 
similarly loyal amid tragedy. It is evident that some think 
the only remedy is one hard rule without Christ's exception, 
and the only way Bishop Gore can justify this wisdom of man 
is by asserting the power of the Church to ** bind and loose,” a 
lame and impotent conclusion to most intelligent readers of 
the Bible. 

If the party is innocent, as Christ declared, it is a perilous 
thing to punish innocence, or mark as a crime what Our Lord 
justified. --I am, Sir, &c., 

S. J. Fisuer. 

The Board of Missions for Freedmen 

of the Presbyterian Church in the United 
States of America, 


WAVE POWER 
[To the Editor of the Srecravor.] 
Sir, —An article in your issue of November 21st revived the 
question of tides as a source of power. The almost prohibitive 
disadvantage of the “* half-tide system of tide utilization 
is cost. Other systems are even less practical. Why, then, 
this adherence to tidal-power ?> Why not wave-power ? 
Briefly, a wave-power station would consist of a_ pict 
mounting paddle-wheels suitably geared to dynamos. Every 
wave racing in, with its consequent backwash, would set each 
wheel swinging backwards and forwards ; this motion being 
converted into a constant forward motion of a crankshaft. 
The great disadvantages of tidal-power are the facts that it 
cannot be generated where it is wanted, that it can only be 
generated when the tide is suitable (for six out of twenty- 
four hours a day), that suitable estuaries are scarce, and that 
obstruction is caused to shipping by the necessary dam. 
A wave-power station, on the other hand, can be built locally 
to supply local needs on any part of any coast where the 
tide does not recede out of reach of a pier, provided the 
sea-bed is suitable. A wave-power installation interferes 
neither with shipping nor with any other vested interest and 
is cheap compared with a “ half-tide ” installation necessi- 
tating a dam and high-level rescrvoir. What is more, wave- 
power is continuous, so long as there is any motion of the sea. 
—Iam, Sir, &c., 
Mycus A. Abram. 


The Litile House, Peaslal, near Gitidford, 


PROBLEM OF THE MOTORIST 

| To the Editor of the Sevcratror.] 
Sin,—I am sorry that Mr. Harold Cox, in his article on ** The 
Problem of the Motorist” (Spectator, October 81st, 1925), 
seems to attribute all the * accidents due to motoring ” to the 
private high-speed motor-car and motor-cycle. The facts are, 
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however, that a very great number of accidents are caused by 
commercial vehicles whose speed capacity would entitle 
them to be classed in Mr. Cox’s category of “ relatively slow 
traflic.” Any experienced driver could tell Mr. Cox of the 
extremely narrow escapes he has suffered at the hands of 
youthful drivers of Ford vans. Judging by the appearance 
of some of these vans the drivers would seem to regard the 
dents and bashes caused by “ cutting-in,” or misjudging 
distances, &¢., as honourable scars in the battle for road 
supremacy. The private owner, proud of his coachwork, is 
not so anxious to record his victories in this way. 

As a motorist, I find it impossible to accept Mr. Cox’s state- 
ment that on the word speed the whole question turns. Very 
great numbers of pedestrians who use the highway are quite 
without road-sense. The private motorist, who pays very 
heavily for the privilege of using the highway, surely has a 
right to expect intelligent behaviour on the part of the re- 
mainder of the community. But for the skill, nerve, and 
powers of endurance shown by motorists in dealing with silly 
people the accidents Mr. Cox rightly deplores would be 
horrifyingly multiplied. It would be a great relief to the 
rank and file motorist if a few of the difficulties of driving were 
more generally known to the public. With my own eyes 
have seen an incredible number of people step boldly across 
a busy thoroughfare without a single glance in either direction, 
and others who have merely looked in the opposite direction 


to the traffic stream. Sometimes these people cause the 
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oncoming motorist to stop so abruptly that should the road 
be “ greasy” a very dangerous skid would be unavoidable, 
There are also a large number of people who choose to allow their 
dogs to run loose on the high road and who make no effort to 
control them, or worse still call the animals when it is too late. 
I think dogs a very great source of danger, particularly when 
the roads are “ greasy,” and although I have never harmed 
one, I have only avoided doing so at great expense to my 
nerves. Avoiding a dog (and possible skid) in traffic has 
more of what Mr. Cox describes as ‘* personal endeavour ” 
in it than “ mere rushing along the open road.” Perhaps if 
people knew the strain and risks which motorists endure when 
confronted with frisking dogs they would be more considerate, 

There are also quite large numbers of young men who think 
it amusing to race motor vehicles on their bicycles. A General 
omnibus driver told me not long ago that avoiding accidents 
with cyclists was by far the hardest part of his job. Should 
a cyclist skid in front of a motor his case is wellnigh hopeless, 
but judging from the behaviour of these young men it would 
seem as if only the driver were aware of their peril. It is 
unfair of the non-motoring class to expect all the safeguards to 
come from the other side. 

Of course Mr. Cox is right when he says that the highway is 
the common property of the community, but I cannot agree 
with him that the high-speed motorist has the monopoly of 
* the power to do ill deeds.” Such a one-sided argument would 
be more suitable in a Labour journal proud of its class-pre- 
judice.—I am, Sir, &c., 

D. R. Vickers, 

79 Coleherne Court, SW. 5. 


CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETIES AND INCOME 
TAX 
[To the Editor of the Sexcraror.] 

Sin,--The reason why co-operative societies do not pay 
Income Tax is that the Chancellor of the Exchequer of the 
day decided that the cost of settling reclaims would be more 
than the amount collected. If any member of a co-operative 
society is liable for Income Tax and fails to declare it he 
would receive no sympathy in a Court of Justiee. And 
rightly so. A society of which I am a member has a member- 
ship of 35,000 and is just about to pay out as dividend and 
interest €47,000-—an average of about £1 12s. 6d. per member. 
Large dividends are no guide as to the actual profits. The 
members of some societies (notably in the north) desire large 
dividends at the expense of the price, consequently paying 
very much more for their weekly goods.—I am, Sir, &c., 

T. Il. W. 


LIFE SAVING FOR SUBMARINES 
[To the Editor of the Srecrsror.] 
Sir,—-There seems no reason whatever why there should not 
be a buoy of suitable shape attached to every submarine 
on a line working on a spool. This would locate the submarine 
whether it was moving or stationary. This would, of course, 
have to be dispensed with in wartime.—If am, Sir, &ce., 
F. A. Darran 
5 Albert Road, Birkdale, Souihport. 


AN ANGLER’S PARADISE 
[To the Editor of the Specraron.] 

Sim,-- Ilaving visited Lake Taupo, New Zealand, for a couple 
of days in April, I am glad to be able to reassure Mr. Kenway 
as to the size of rainbow trout to be caught there to-day, 
In two hours’ trolling (two rods) we landed six fish sealing from 
8 Ib.down to 4} Ib, and I saw one trout of 12 tb, which was 
caught at a river mouth, brought into the hotel. The current 
theory is that the size of the fish varies from year to year. In 
1924 the average weight was said to have been better than this 
year, and it was confidently expected that in 1926 the catch 
would again be better and the fish heavier. 

At Rotorua I saw eatches of eight and six fish brought in, 
each the result of night fly-fishing in a neighbouring lake. The 
average weight was at least as good as those we got in Taupo, 
—I am, Sir, &c., Wa. Rircme, 

G Palmerston Read, Edinburgh, 


WALKING IN CIRCLES 
[To the Editor of the Srecraror.]} 
S1r,— During one of the worst fogs I have ever known, I had 
to cross about a quarter of a mile over two fields by a little 
worn right-of-way path, probably about a foot wide. My 
direction was practically at a right angle from the main road 
I was leaving to the one I had to get to. I was careful to 
take my direction, as well as to make sure I was on the path, 
but, presently when I realized that I had lost my way, I was 
again near the road about 200 yards lower down to the right 
and had to scramble over a fence back to the road as best I 
could, I then returned to the stile and this time took even 
more precaution with regard to my direction and to being 
properly on the path. I was specially determined to keep 
well to the left. However, involuntarily I again worked to the 
right, and this time found myself in a dangerous position 
among some unprotected trial clay shafts which were about 
half-way between the path and where I found myself wrong 
before. I was in such a perilous spot that I determined not 
to attempt to get back to the path, but made for a hedge, 
which I was fortunate enough to strike correctly, and, getting 
through it the best way I could, I followed it to another hedge, 
which eventually led me to my right road. I may say that | 


am right handed.—-I am, Sir, &c., k.J.L. 
PETROL 


[To the Editor of the Sprcrston.] 

Sir,--We notice in the report published in the Spectator ot 
Novembcr 14th, of Sir Charles Greenway’s speech at the meeting 
of the Anglo-Persian Oil Co. that it states that their B.P. 
Spirit is the only one of purely British manufacture on the 
market. As the first makers of motor spirit in this country 
to which we gave the distinctive name of * Petrol,” we wish 
most emphatically to contradict this. 

We are now marketing our Standard Petro! and have done 
so continuously since 1891. It has always been manutactured 
in our factories in London by British labour and is wholly 
and solely British. In justice to us, who were the inventors 
of petrol, we hope you will publish this letter in your columns. 
—We are, Sir, &c., 

Caress, CAPEL AND LEONARD, 

Hope Chemical Works, Hackney Wich, 2.9. 


POETRY 
FOUR CHILDREN 


As I lay quietly in the grass, 
Half dreaming, half awake, 

I saw four children barefoot pass 
Across the tufted brake : 

The sky was glass, the pools were glass, 
And not a leaf did shake. 


The autumn berries clustered thick, 
Seldom I met with more ; 

I thought these children come to pick, 
As many picked before ; 

Each had a long and crooked stick, 
And crowns of ash they wore. 


But not one berry did they take ; 
Gliding, I watched them go 

Ifand in hand across the brake 
With sallies to and fro. 

So half asleep and half awake 
I guessed what now I know. 


They were not children, live and rough, 
Nor phantoms of the deed, 

But spirits woven of airy stuff 
By wandering fancy led, 

Creatures of silence, fair enough 
No sooner seen than sped, 


Roprertr Graves. 
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" FOR THE 


UTMOST HORSE POWER 


HELL, Nature’s mixture of 
petro! and benzol, ensures the 
highest horse power output your 
engine is capable of developing. 


SHELL 


The WELL-BALANCED Petrol 


Buy from the CERTIFIED Shell 
Pumps or in the SEALED Red Caas. 
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A Complete Recipe for a 
Complete Winter Holiday 


Take Man or Woman, clothe them suitably and 
warmly, provide them with smooth and comfortable 
transport, convey them to the Land of Heart’s 
Desire—be it in the snowy Alps, the golden 
Riviera, or immemorial Italy-—place them gently in 
hospitable and cosy quarters, feed them generously 
but sedately, free their minds of all cares, add a 
modicum of sport, and leave for three weeks or 
a month. 


The result will be bronzed or rosy cheeks, bright 
eyes, stalwart frames, and renewed vigour—in 
short, Content. 


Yet, stay! The spice has been omitted, and the 
spice flavours the whole dish, 


Wise men of all times have cogitated profoundly 
on the nature of Holiday’s crowing spice, and the 
wisest of them have come to the conclusion that 
the secret of Content is generosity towards others, 
Unselfishness gives a fillip to the most jaded taste, 
and no Holiday can be really Complete without a 
dash of this truly divine ingredient, the very essence 
of Content. 


So before starting on the Winter Holiday, think 
of those who are left behind, not merely in the 
uncertain mist and fog of England, but in the 
certain darkness of Blindness. When you leave 
this couniry, you leave behind you many, many 
thousands of men, women and children who are 
destined never to see the multicoloured panorama 
of the Worlkd’s Beauty, and the great majority of 
them are not only de prived of the priceless gift 
of sight but of all that makes life worth hving. 
Unemployment and poverty are rampant in the 
blind world, and a single thought of such conditions 
unrelieved at home should be enough to spoil the 
gayest, most luxurious holiday of those abroad. 


Do not omit, therefore, to flavour your Holiday 
with as much “ Fruit of Charity ” as you can afford, 
It is easily obtainable. A donation to the National 
Institute tor the Blind brings it to you immediately, 
and it will add to your physical enjoyments the 
mental enjoyment of knowing that you have done 
what vou could to help those less fortunate than 
yourself. Your donation may mean relief to the 
blind poor at the hardest time of the year, more 
Braille books and music to relieve the tedious hours 
of darkness, the sunshine of love for a blind baby, 
peace and rest for some aged blind person. You 
will know, at any rate, that anything you have been 
able to give will be utilised to the best advantage 
towards the blind community as a whole. To 
benelit a// the blind by all practicable means is the 
sole object of the National Institute. 


Underline, then, in your list of necessities for the 
Complete Winter Holiday, the most important one 
of all: “ The knowledge that I have done what I 
can to relieve the blind.” It is the “spice” that 
will favour your whole Holiday with Content, for 
nothing tastes sweeter in the mouth than Charity. 


All donations should be addressed to the 
Hon. ‘Treasurers, National Institute for the Blind 
(registered under the Blind Persons Act, 1920), 
224-6-8 Great Portland Street, London, W. 1. 














BURBERRY 


Weightless, Windpr« oof, Rainprool, 


Snowproof, Winter Sports Dress 


Burberry Models, designed by experts W ith 
first-hand knowledge of the requirements 
of Ski-ing, Skating and Tobogganing, 
embody the latest tips and combine all the 
essentials to full enjoyment of sport on 
snow or ice. 

Burberry Materials keep out snow, cold, 
wind and wet. They maintain bodily 
warmth, yet ventilate naturally; are light- 
in-weight, yet exceedingly strong in ae 
and finished with smooth surfaces to whic 


snow cannot cling. 
Catalogue, illustrating the latest models 
and patterns of materials, sent on request. 





A DISPLAY OF WINTER SPORTS DRESS 


for Men, Women and Children will be held at Burberry 3 
Haymarket House daily from 


MONDAY, NOV. 30, TO FRIDAY, DEC. 4. 
Parades 11.30 a.m. to 1 p.m. and 3 p.m. to 5 sn m. fog 
At Edinburgh JENNERS S, PRINCES ST.—on Wed: 1 


BURBERRYS 


HAYMARKET LONDON S.W.1 
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TRAVELLERS JOY 


Tue Englishman knows more than anyone else in Europe 
about the pleasure of travel. Not many English- 
men spend 2 holiday in their own hones for choice. Onc might 
unless they have two homes. They 


very 


almost say that none do 
always want to * book through ” to somewhere, far or near, 
aceording to their means. All the facilitics for travel are on 
sale in London, all risks and diflicultics and uncertaintics have 
You still pay for what you get in time and 
money, but the price has been lowered — at where 
People who can afford but a short holiday 
can get a long way, and still they crave to get further and 
To-day, while all classes muke sacvilices for Icisure, 

mumodity which has gone Up till 

neve pr yple are Even the old 
the new fashion, and Chrisimas no less than 


been minimized, 
unv rate, 


time is concerned, 


further. 

rest is a ¢ down in value. 
late middle 
are affected by 
Nugust finds the well-off world upon the move. 
trave familics or 
Privacy in pleasure is, however, a 


‘not taking any.” 


the first of 


who can afford it 1 alone, with their 


rt 
Phose 
rosen Companion, 


ople go in little bands accompanied by 


with a « 
luxury, and humbler pc 
paid officials wonders of the country as 
upon a blackboard and lead their cheapest 
The better to do laugh at such inexperienced holiday 


who point out the 
scholars to the 
hotels. 


yuakers, but their merriment is a mere cutcome of pride. 


more akin to the romantic adven- 


the bulk of those who know their 


novices are 





‘These eager 
rs of the past than ar 
ll along the beaten tracks of Europe : 


Rivicra scem no further than Brighton or Penzance 3 


tur 

way we to whom Paris 

nad the 

jor whom Continental winter sports nothing more new 

and stran than London balls, indeed, home 
1 


everywhere where modern comfort and Mogtish-speaking com- 





er 


who, are at 


pany are to be 


hand. go full of curiosity to see a new world. That the advan- 


found. The conducted bands, on the other 


tages at their command give them but a pecp-show view is not 
their fault. 

Rut, after all, we ar 
Why should we travel to learn 
necessary to pretend that we knock off work as we can 
.in order to improve our minds or that we never 
Most people in order to 


their cares behind thera and so into 


not bound to take our pleasures eduea- 
? We do not think it 
early 1S 
on Saturda 
read for sheer pastime. * OO AWAY 
get away,” to leave 
fresh playgrounds, there to enjoy themselves according to 
their bent. 
There is perhaps something a little sad in the fact that we 
lavs to seek distraction so deliberately, and that 
there is so nuch less visiting and staying with friends and 
Years avo London children 


i nd nowad 


relations than there used to be. 
and even their grown-up brothers and sisters looked forward 


to a few weeks of life with grandparents in the country as in 
iiself and apart from any “set pieces” of entertainment a 
delight. Older men and women kept their friendships in 


repair by * autumn visits,” when walking and talking counted 
much higher among the good things of life than they do now, 
Many reasons coincided to bring about a change, Country 
homes small and great are being given up. Their owners can 
entertain in them, 
Motor-ears it casy for friends 
to meet without staying for more at most than a night or two. 

sitting still at home was killed iy the War, and 
1 


rh most of us have a smaller income than in the past, very 


no longer afford to live in them, much Jess 
have reduced distance and made 
The habit of 
thou 
many of us have more ready money at our disposal 
¢ in regular expenditure very drastically carried 
Our children 


a compul- 


sory shrinka: 


out has left us with a considerable margin. 


demand varictv, and we who cannot give them what we had 


at their ages are glad to give them what we Again, the 
itket are ever before the parent 


than they 


can. 
anxicties of the marriage m 
of girls, and these 
Kinglish fathers and mothers have abvays considered that the 


are five times greater were. 
mony was by organized amuse- 
Only 


whether the money would 


proper way to promote inet: 
ments, dancing and games, whether 
lately have they begun to wonder 

not be better spent upon marriage portions, and so far they 
have wondered to no purpose. Winter sports offer health and 
happiness and a gay the 
wing ” as well as pleasant opportunities for the mecting of the 
sexes whose similar cducation fits thei better and better for 
In these nents of 


offered also to older people 


at home or abroad. 


irresponsible sense of being * on 


playing together, merry “* resorts ~*~ anise 
a rather less violent character are 
who are, so to speak, younger than they uscd to be and less 
content to look on. Even the men and young and 
old, their friends call * thinking people” their 
enemies * high brows” now travel for pure pleasure and not 


for * improvement.” The great 


women, 
whom and 


Extremes meet. scientitic 


travellers and the men and women who scrape together £10 
to cross France in a crowd are the onty people who now do 
that. ‘The Victorian longing to study “ conditions” and 


compare the amenities and miscrics of life at home and abroad 


is becoming uncommon. VPiilanthropy in some form or other 


coloured the whole of life. 
politics the philanthropic ps 


but since pity las entered into 
sion and its pale reflections in the 


fashion are things of the past. If we go tu Sweden, as aa 


increasing number of people do, we go rather to see how 


the architectural taste of the Sweden of to-day, anda wonder- 


fully high power of municipal * planning,” more and more 
inform the civic life of that progressive land, er to compare 
the lightheartedness of the Swede with the pensive sedateness 
of his Nerwegian neighbour and to wonder why lone contact 
»ysmnall an interchange of moods. 
children 
look 


familiar, 


between the two has caused s 
We want only to sce as 
they ask to be held up to 
children look for the and are 
satisfied ; others look for soinething to play with; others fix 
In the 


1 ition rr solve 


want to sec, when 
wall, 


recognize — if, 


over 2 Some 


grave and fascinated eyes upon the far distance. same 


way grown-up travellers travelling for mere rev 
‘Lhe thoughtful belong to the 
or the 


track 


themselves into three classes. 
third, and they strain their eves to see into the past 


future. The past lies the nearest, a little off the beaten 
and we are there in Spain or Central Murope ; a thre 

holiday will take us into another pe riod at 
a change of air, but a change of time. If they are willing fora 
litile litle risk they can sce the 
| es has shown them. All thinking 


sightscers have already been to Spain in their dreams —have 





weeks’ 
1d vive us not only 
discomfort and a very 


‘ 
‘ 





ople whose hearts Cervan 


perhaps even gone through the length and breadth of the land, 


realized the ** colour question ” of the past, sccn as in a mirror 
Algiers, that “* ship in full sail” 
imprisoned, and realized whiy this stupendously creat man of 
letters, yet “rather versed in sorrow than in poetry,” was 
always more than half a soldicr, always, as he said of himself 
on his death-bed, with ** one foot in the But three 
weeks is a short time in which to catch even a giimpse of what 


The traveller should spend it in real contemplation 


where Cervantes was so long 


stirrup.” 


is gone. 
of the past, not standing in the present and throwing stones at 
the memory of inquisitors or caujoying the sickening thrills of 
a bull fight. 

perhaps ecasicr. The 


In Central Europe getting away from to-day is 
security, the light- 
the excitements of its 
it Of life, 


traveller to visualize an 


constant sense of i 
hearted acceptance of death and of 
proximity as essential parts of the drat without which 
it would be less worth living, force the 
earlier civilization. 

than the 


But for many minds the future means far miore 
past. How many of us to-day hear Canada or South Africa 
ealling and half hope, half fear, that our children us they grow 


South Africa has pe rhaps the 
but C; 


Dominions is tike the wise man of 


up will answer and go to her. 


most health-giv ng climate in the world nada more than 


any other of the 
bringing out of her treasure things old and new. To Canada, 


s¢ ripture 


too. we see what we can recogaize, and fecl as in no other 
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WINTER SPORTS 


We have the allotting of rooms in advance in the 
best Hotels at 30 leading 
WINTER SPORTS RESORTS 


including 
ADELBODEN. KLOSTERS. 
ANDERMATT. LES RASSES. 
AROSA. LENK. 
CAULX. MEGEVE. 
CELERINA. MURREN. 
CHAMONIX. PONTRESINA., 
CHATEAU D’OEX. ST. CERGUE. 
DAVOS. ST. MORITZ. 
DIABLERETS. SAMADEN. 
ENGELBERG. SCHIEDEGG. 
FONT ROMEU. SUPERBAGNERES. 
GRINDELWALD. VILLARS. 
GSTAAD. WENGEN. 


KANDERSTEG. 
Establishments to suit all tastes and all purses. 


Definite position and number of room given, 


SPECIAL TRAVEL ARRANGEMENTS 
AT REDUCED FARES. 


Programme containing comprehensive and descriptive 
review of all Resorts post free upon request from 


THOS. COOK & SON, LTD., 


LUDGATE CIRCUS, LONDON AND BRANCHES. 























HOBSON & SONS 


(LONDON) LTD. 
(ESTABLISHED OVER 75 YEARS.) 


Naval, Military, Court, Civilian 
and Sporting Tailors. 


GOLD MEDALLISTsS: — MILITARY EXHIBITION, 
1901; IMPERIAL SERVICES EXHIBITION, 1915. 


or 


? 


TECHNICAL & PRACTICAL SPECIALISTS 
IN ALL TYPES OF SPORTING DRESS. 


Highest Quality, Correct Design, 
Cut, and Best Workmanship. 
COLONIAL & TROPICAL OUTFITS FOR 
ALL CLIMATES. 


Clients waited on by appointment. 
. 
This department is under the personal supervision of 


Mr. T. GARDNER, late of Huntsman’'s, Savile Row. 
Telephones: REGENT 56 & 57. 











Ifome! When all temptations to go elsewhere have been 
offered many people will be unable to leave England. There 
is much to be said for such resorts as Bath and Torquay. 
When one stands in h- modern Renaissance loggia round 
the ancient Roman batn and glances up at the Gothic towers 
and pinnacles of Bath Abbey church, one seems to be in an 
architectural fantasy where all the styles meet and blend. 
It is one of the many singular and agreeable experiences that 
confront the leisured visitor to Bath. We think of Bath as oi 
the cighteenth century, the age of Queen Anne and Pope, of 
Chatham and Goldsmith, of Gainsborough and Burke. ‘Thy 
city is theirs in its stately crescents and squares and p. tic 
gardens, over which presides the benevolent shade of Beau 
Nash. But Bath is something more than a Georgian city, 
Pepys knew it before the Beau was born; he found the con- 
versation good, and the music “ extraordinary good,” as it 
still is, and he stayed more than two hours in the hot water, 
Anc more than a thousand years before Pepys, Roman settlers 
and Roman Britons were flocking to take the waters at Aquac 
Solis, whose forum stood where is now the Abbey Churchyard, 
Nor did Bath cease to adorn herself in new modes for new 
generations when the nineteenth century came in. Miss 
Austen’s Bath, in the Napoleonic period, and Dickens's Bath 
of the Reform Bill period, so humorously sketched in the 
Pickwick Papers, were both thriving and progressive, and the 
old city can boast of attractive modern buildings of more 
recent date, with all the conveniences of the twentieth century, 
That is one reason why Bath is now more popular than ever 
as a winter resort. She not only enshrines the memories of the 
past, but also offers the comforts and gaieties of the present. 
Seen as a whole from Beechen Cliff, with the Abbey standing 
out clear against the Downs beyond, Bath is assuredly one of 
our finest cities ; to study her in detail is a long and fascinating 
task. Landor, who was no mean judge, thought the Circus 
the most perfect thing he had seen, and the late W. D. Howells 
echoed his praises of the Woods, father and son, who built it. 
But it seems unfair to mention the Circus and not to name 
the Crescent and Pulteney Bridge and other familiar and 
stately features of Bath. Her true lovers never particularize. 

It is pleasant in these grey winter days to come upon 
Macaulay's description of Torquay. It is, he says in his 
History, “*a great watering place, to which strangers are 
attracted from the most remote parts of our island by the 
Italian softness of the air; for in that climate the myrtic 
flourishes unsheltered ; and even the winter is milder than the 
Northumbrian April.” The passage occurs in the account of 
the landing of Dutch William in 'Torbay, as if to aecentuat: 
ihe auihor’s regret that his hero did not see this winter resort ! 
For Torquay is a modern creation! Neolithic man knew tly 
natural charms of the site ; he left his flint weapons, and the 
bones of the deer that he brought down, in Kent’s Cavern, 
on the way to Babbacombe, and Torquay now exhibits these, 
relics of her earliest visitors. But ages elapsed ere an ex 
governor of Madras, who had “ shaken the pagoda-iree ” to 
some purpose, bought the land, built himself a house and lait 
out a new town so that others might share the charms of 
wintering in this sheltered bay. Sir Robert Palk and his son 
Sir Lawrence Palk, who founded Torquay in the reign of 
George the Third, deserve to be remembered for their good 
taste in town-planning. Even the casual visitor must be in- 
pressed with the public gardens, full ef flowering shrubs, 
that line the shore beside the harbour. And the white streets. 
rising terrace above terrace, the gay villas peeping from the 
midst of shrubberies of flower-beds, which were new in 
Macaulay's day, are now weathered so that they accord with 
the cliffs on and amid which they are set. Torquay, seen from 
the sea or from the pier-head, is exquisite and memorable. 
The builder for once at least has not defaced nature but lent i! 
variety and human interest. To stroll along the Rock Wa!k 
or in the gardens contents many an invalid. But it should be 
added that Torquay, unlike many other winter resorts, is 
most fortunate in its surroundings. The most energetic of 
visitors will not easily exhaust the many walks in this 
delightful corner of Devon, with its old castles and manor 
houses and fishing towns, and Dartmoor at no great distanecs 
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WINTER SPORTS 

Tue first fact about Switzerland in the winter which 
breathes its peculiar spell on us is that you find a climate 
there which allows you to bask in the sun with twenty 
degrees of frost asserting themselves around. Undeniable 
frost! Genial sparkling sunshine! I remember hearing 
how some lusty young fellow at one of these pleasure-resorts 
was sitting in the sun after a bout of lawn-tennis, and remem- 
bered that he had secreted a tumbler of water under his 
chair; and thinking he would have a drink he picked it up 
and found inside it a solid block of ice! The tumbler had been 
placed in the shade and that sort of thing teaches you in that 
region the difference between sun and shadow. 

That reminiscence suggests a question very pertinent to 
those who may be contemplating a winter visit to Miirren or 
Pontresina. Does father Sol always shine? Supposing he 
sulks for a day or two ; would young men be seen sitting on 
chairs, talking amiabilities with a fair fellow-gamester in their 
shirt-sleeves ? Not they. They would be seen involved in a 
thick sweater and fur-coat to boot, tramping or more likely 
trotting up and down the road, trying to keep warm ; and not 
infrequently failing: that is, if there is any wind moving 
while the sun hides his face. For when this occurs the nip 
of the wind playing upon the extremity of the nose or ear is 
far from being a joke. Indeed I have walked as fast as I 
could against a light breeze at Pontresina, clad in a huge 
fur-coat, and felt that for purposes of warmth the effort was 
abortive. 

The fact is that the advice uttered by our admirable Foreign 
Secretary on his departure for Locarno is very much to the 
point: “Don't IHIuman beings are 
perpetually being taught by sharp experience that there is no 


expect too much.” 
such thing as an earthly Paradise ; and vet we go on planning, 
toiling, saving, risking in order to find the locality of our 
dreams. To hear some people talk vou would suppose it is 
the simplest thing in the world to pack up your traps and land 
yourself into perpetual golden sunshine, 6,000 feet up in the 
lead of winter. It may come off. IT remember some thirteen 
years ago revelling in nine hours of such sunshine daily for 
seventeen days. Subsequent ventures have revealed the sinister 
lement of gambling which asa rule, attaches itselfas a warning 
to all optimistic hopes. Not infrequently a delightful mild 
spell of weather reigns from Christmas to about January 
10th ; delicious for the septuagenarian visitor who can add to 
his curling some most pleasant walks, made possible by the 
But the last fact spells tragedy for the 
youths and maidens who yearn to ski. The expression round 
the mouths of some young men is not to be forgotten. The 
poor fellows had come all the way out laden with skis, ski- 
boots, ski-sticks and bubbling with anticipation. After four 
for the merriment of the vener- 
they succumbed 


absence of snow. 


days of grumbling at the sun 
able curlers was no compensation for them 
to a pretty sharp attack of ‘flu, lay in bed for ten days and 
decamped homewards with their heavy paraphernalia dimin- 
ished and brought low. For this plunge into pleasure they 
had to pay a not inconsiderable bill. 

That is the most tragic event of which T have 
any knowledge. The moral is, be prepared for the best-laid 
plans going “ aft agley.” If they don’t there is no time like 
it for learning the use of a new faculty in joyous company, 
The motions of the party get to be more and more untram- 
melled as their skill in coping with slopes increases ; and 
though they dance to an almost insane degree, they may return 
to their native shores considerably * bucked up.” as the 


And so on. 


‘legant phrase goes, in gener] health. 

By way of providing against untoward happenings it would 
be well to acquire beforehand a taste for reading good books, 
Nothing really tragic can overtake anyone who can browse 
on such sobering leisurely novels as de Morgan’s, or Mrs. 
Gaskell’s. TO be of any use against too much or too little 
frost the novel I maintain should be long and interesting, 
Without being too exciting. Some are so exciting that you 
can't put them down and then you may be late for your ski-ing 


expedition or for the whist-drive, or even —just faney !— for 
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WINTER SPORTS 
IN SWITZERLAND 


for the 





Intending visitors to Switzerland 
Winter 
from the 


Sports can obiain all information 


SWISS 
FEDERAL 
RAILWAYS, 


Carlton House. 11B Regent Street, 
London. S.W. 1. 


NO PASSPORT VISAS REQUIRED BY 


BRITISH TOURISTS. 


Convenient Through Train Services with 
Sleeping Cars and Restourant Cars. 


ILLUSTRATED BOOKLETS, MAPS, HOTEL GUIDE, 
FARE LISTS AND TIME TABLES SUPPLIED FREE 


ON APPLICATION, 





ANNI 











SWEDEN 


The Home of Winter Spovis 


No country in Turope offers the enthustast 
more perfect conditions or a greater variety 
of winter sports than Sweden. 

From January to the end of March the winter 
sports centres of Stockholm, Jamtland, and 
Darlecarlia are thronged with devotees of skating, 
skate-sailing, ice-yachting, ski-running (cross- 
country or behind horses, reindeer or motor 
cycles), ski-jumping, bob-sleighing, lugeing, 
tobogganing, cross-country sledging, curling and 
ice-hockey. ‘The social life of these beautiful 
resorts is gay and informal, the scenery delightful 
and the climate ideal. 

Sweden is easily reached from Iondon, the journey 
by boat or overland taking about 40 hours, or 
7 hours by air from Amsterdam. 


The Northern Games. 


This season visitors to Sweden for the winter sports 
will be able to enjoy and, if they wish, participate in 
that great meeting of winter sports enthusiasts and 
experts known as the Northern Games, which will be 
held in Stockhoim in Vebruary, 19206. 





Illustrated Handbook—FREE. 
iltwstrated hs “ the ok Fos : on li ™\ By on 
Resorts and the Northern Games apply to any office of 
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INDIA or CEYLON 







100 GUINEAS RETURN 


* P60 


A visit to India or Ceylon in mid-winter, entailing an absence 
from England of two months or less, will appeal to many people, 
—to those who wish to visit resident friends or relatives; to 
those who would see the enchantments of architecture with which 
India’s fascinating history has been enriched; to those who, 
loving India, hold the well-founded belief that India to-day— 
political eddies apart—differs but little from the India of earlier 
days. Ceylon, as a sunny winter resort, has a charm peculiar to 
itself. To travel both ways between London and Marseilles by 
the P. & O. Sleeping Car Express will shorten the double journey 











(fare £120) by 13 or 14 days. 
—an Equatorial Playground,” with special steamer dates and 
cabin plans, apply: 
CHIEF PASSENGER OFFICE 
P. & O. HOUSE, 14 COCKSPUR STREET, 
LONDON, S.W. I. 
as 6 Then Visit 
SOUTH AFRICA 
Weekly Service from Southampton by Magnificent Mail Steamers 
SPECIAL Wyk TOURS 
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dinner ; and I much doubt the staying powers of the modern 
detective story, useful though it be for a temporary emergeney, 
There must be something wrong with narratives one forgets 
wholly in a fortnight. 

There are aspects of human life revealed to those who keep 
their eyes and ears open, as is the case in a minor degree in 
most hotels. But on these I may not descant further. 

E. L. 


OCEAN TRAVEL 


TRAVEL by sea is still in its infancy, perhaps, in spite of its 
apparent increase in cost. The last time I crossed the 
Atlantic my steward—who was old—recorded that he remem- 
bered first-class fares of £12, less than a quarter of what I 
was paying and less by £7 than the steerage or, as it is now 
called, the third class. But what is this new third class ? 
Thirty years ago steerage passengers provided much of 
their own food, and even mugs and plates. They were often 
fed on deck, rather in the manner of dogs. ‘To-day the 
third class passengers have four-berth cabins fitted with 
basins, looking-glasses and such Juxuries. Their dining 
table has a clean cloth every day and the waiting is up to 
hotel level. They have the run of the ship—a long broad 
street connecting fine open spaces both fore and aft, where 
you may dance spaciously. In this respect they are rather 
better off than either of the superior classes. A particular 
example of the general appreciation of this class is that 
quite a large number of members of the men of science of 
the British Association so travelled the last time the meeting 
was out of England. 

Ocean travel is just beginning to be regarded not as a 
means of arriving anywhere, but as what the philosophers 
call ** an end in itself.’ One sign of this is the new custom 
of devoting ocean liners to the work of holiday cruises. ‘They 
do not advertise the speed at which the duty of crossing 
a sea can be finished, but practise the thoroughly popular 
and delicate art of “never getting there.” They stroll 
about the pretty places as one takes a country walk. 

An excellent instance of this habit may be given from our 
Antipodes. Ceylon is regarded by a fair number of Austra- 
lians, especially Australian women, as an attractive holiday 
island. They slip across to it, as we might go to the Isle of 
Wight. But the “crossing” is not twenty minutes. It 
is a fortnight ; and that month on the sea is—to be Irish 
one of the chief attractions of Ceylon. <A visit could scarcely 
have a merrier prelude. 

The most perfect journey in the world, to my particular 
taste, is from Vancouver to Sydney. Its beginning, middle 
and end are all good. Vancouver itself, from where you start, 
is a place of singular beauty. When you have had plenty of 
time to settle down and know some of your fellows, you stop 
at Vancouver Island, and have leisure to walk up to Govern- 
ment House and enjoy one of the most adorable of views in the 
world. That pause sets the note. For the rest of the voyage 
just at the moment when the “ weaker vessels ” may, poor 
things, begin to wish for a change, there rises into sight one 
of the Fortunate Islands. The first is Honolulu—sophisticated 
but gorgeous, a flaming memory for all time of tropical 
mysteries, of rainbow hues, of fantastic fish, of hot, velvety 
seas, of still primitive islanders, wearing ** the burnished livery 
of the sun.” Personally, I prefer Fiji, which appears next at 
another agreeable interval. It is more real. It belongs to 
Fijians as well as British, and is not a mere congeries of 
Japanese, Chinese, and all too beautifully dressed Americans. 
Then comes Auckland, with the most spacious harbour you 
ever saw till four days later the Makura enters between the 
Headlands and opens out the hundred embrasures of Sydney 
Harbour, whose only rival in the world is Rio. In describing 


ocean travel we describe the stopping places. But the voyage 
itself is the best part—mea sententia, especially on the Pacilic, 
when it is true to its name, as for the most part itis, It 
represents the humanity of travel. Has anyone ever analysed 
the secret of companionship at sea? What exactly is it that 
“ breaks the ice,” that destroys the inhibitions, the shynesses 
which. especially with the English race, pervert, like a flawed 
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\window pane, the right view of one’s fellows. The sea somehow 
destroys self-consciousness., 

Presumably there will always be some whose queasy 
stomachs will turn them from the sea (though science is said 
to be reaching an absolute cure fur this most humiliating 
malady). But for myself, though many times victimized by 
the channels on either side England, I have never yet been an 
ocean voyage that did not seem all too short. If a prophecy 
may be ventured, the popularity of ocean travel will increase — 
at any rate among those who voyage for the voyage’s snke—as 
the rate of travel decreases. I have crossed the Atlantic at 
all sorts of speeds. ‘The quickest journey—on the ‘ Lusitania ’ 
—occupied from Wednesday morning about 10.30 when we 
left New York to Monday about 4.30 p.m. when we reached 
Fishguard. The slowest was with a large convoy in the spring 
of 1918, when the same voyage took exactly a fortnight. 
Between these comes a seven and a half days’ trip from Liver- 
pool to Halifax on the Cunarder ‘ Scythia,’ whose third class 
accommodation I have described above. The middle way 
was perhaps the best. A moderate speed adds to enjoyment 
and to comfort. One might perhaps say the same of modera- 
tion in luxury. The competition in speed and in the provision 
of excessive food will presumably continuc, in response to the 
small but money-spending class who demand the latest, as if 
it were necessarily the best. But we shall see in the future the 
extension of ocean travel among the people at large ; and that 
will come in the wake of a system of levelling down in speed 
and levelling up in comfort. 

A ship after all is an hotel, a railway, and a social club—all 
good of their kind, and you must pay for the three ; but above 
all it gives a sort of change beyond comparison. Of all other 
travel we tire, unless it be by caravan or Shanks, his Mare. 

Z. 
THE RIVIERA 
Avrnoucu inereased facilities for travel lead British hivernants 
to North Africa and even Colombo and the West Indies, the 
Germans 
ire not conspicuous on this side of the Italian frontier: there 
is no Russian influx now, only some unhappy refugees helped 
by a few fellow-countrymen who had made their homes there 
before the War and luckily have resources untouched by the 
revolution. There are more French visitors both in the winter 
and the summer bathing season. But the British predominate. 
From Christmas to Easter several millions sterling are spent 


Riviera is more thronged each year than the last. 


every week in the hotels and shops and on the railways. These 
gladden the hearts of those, by no means all Frenchmen, who 
reap the innumerable 
Frenchmen profit by the circulation of money from outside. 
But many French people see only evidence that the British 
must be richer than themselves, cannot be taxed as they are ; 
and they resent the predominance. The British are often to 
blame in this, for, as in Switzerland, the most conspicuous are 
those who take no notice of anything French or Swiss but try 
to turn an hotel into a vulgar little bit of England. But there 
is less of this before Christmas, and the country can be enjoyed 


ure there to harvest, and, of course, 


lor its own sake. 

The Riviera begins in the West with the promontory of 
IIyéres, of all districts the mildest in climate. as its early 
vegetables prove. HIlyéres and Costabelle are quiet, old- 
fashioned British resorts. Between them and St. Raphaél, 
where the little Ligne du Sud rejoins the main P.L.M. railway 
from Toulon to Italy, round the bay of St. Tropez, a number of 
moderate sized hotels have sprung up at Beauvallon, Ste. 
Croix and Ste. Maxime for instance. 
phisticated seaside life with the Mountains of the Moors behind, 
delightful country little changed even by forest fires since the 
days of the Moors. St. Raphaél is growing into a popular 
litt'e seaside place. Its tiny port whence timber, wine and 
bauxite are shipped gencrally has some signs of French nayal 
life since the establishment of the hydroplane station on the 
flat land towards Fréjus. This is the old sea bed, silted up by 
the Argens, and the Roman port of Forum Julii, a great station 
on the old Via Domitia, the gate of Gaul. Fréjus, like Dra- 
guignan inland, the capital of Var, is a purely French town, 


Ilere is fairly unso- 
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2 SOUTH AFRICA 
FOR SUNSHINE 


iS The Summer Season in South Africa has 
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i} London through the Publicity Agent, Office of 
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amphitheatre. ‘To trace the lines of the old quays would 
fascinate any archacologist, and the Ministére des Beaux Arts 
is slowly arranging a good museum in the stables of the old 
Bishop's palace close to the Romanesque berg the most 
interesting building in that part of the country. - Rapheél 
becaine known to the British about forty years ago as the 


station and market for the cluster of villas, church and two 
hotels which constitute Valescure. Here, again, is wnso- 


phisticated French country life to be enjoyed in quict Vie- 
torian simplicity. Valescure thought itsclf rather dashing 
when twenty-five vears ago it laid out in beautiful scen ry 
among pine trees and half surrounded by the Est¢rels a stony 
nine-hole golf course. Though this is improved beyond know- 
ledge and a large third hotel by the course was opened last 
winter, Valescure remains no place for the tripper seckirg 
gaicty or urban distraction with a superficial glance at the 
beauties of Provence. There is a fine route nationale over the 
tstérels and down past Les Adréts (of Robert Macqnaire) 
to Mandclieu and La Napoule and so into Cannes. The alter- 
native road by the sea, the ** Corniche d'Or,” has been steadily 
mproved, and is not more dangerous now that motor-cars and 
chars-a-bane are frequent than it was before. Agay with its 
pretty bay, Anthéor under La Sainte Beaume, Le 'Trayas and 
Théoule are all bursting out into rococo French villas and 
small hotels. 


So we come to Cannes, but those who want to avoid the sea 
ean lift up their eyes unto the hills where Grasse lies on the 
slopes of the Basses Alpes. It is a delightful town, old and 
new, and a splendid centre for drives in the mountains to the 
constricted villages that crown the hill-tops--Gourdon, for 
instance, perched up like nothing in Europe but a monastery 
on Mount Athos. Such places are probably doomed. The 
young peasant has been away to the War and seen the world. 
It was not so pleasant a world as Gourdon, but he sees no need 
to climb up from his day’s work to sleep in a fastness whose 


inaccessbility protected his ancestors from the Saracens. 
Cannes has changed and is changing. There has been much 


building since the War, particularly towards Le Cannet. The 
old town remains on ** Mons #gitna,’ but Le Suquct and 
Mont Chevalier are names probably unknown to most of the 
post-War visitors. The port and quays are ample now for th 
steam yachts, racing craft and the boats that ply to 
Lerins (one could write a page on the associations of cither 
Ste. Marguerite or St. Honorat). The small motor cruising 
yachts increase, and there could be no more delightful holiday 
than to take one across to Le Havre and follow the Seine, the 
Canals and the Rhéne down to Marseilles, a slow progress 
giving time to see the country, and then by the shores of the 
Mediterranean to any or all the ports of the Riviera. Cannes. 
the paradise of villa owners, can hardly be discerned among 
the hotels. The old ample gardens are being developed by 
speculators. It is on its way to become as big a French town 
as Nice and the Municipa! Casino tries to outbid Monte Carlo. 
It has brought really good musie to the town, but high gamb- 
ling too, and the male and female vampires who, at 
Deauville in the summer, batten on the vice and folly of the 
nouveau-rickes who have not learnt how to spend their money 
to their own or anyone else's advantage. Yet the beauty of 
the hills, the sea, the islands, remains ; and when one remem- 
bers that four English and one Scottish churches are well filled 
through Lent and Easter, one realizes that the conspicuous 
post-War eyesore is less important than he or she thinks. The 
road to Nice behind Cap d’ Antibes is unlovely and leads to @ 
large unremantie town, the capital of Alpes Maritimes. Cimicz, 
up the valley inland, is far more attractive, and people are 
finding out the charms of other inland towns like Vence, where 
many English now stay, or Cagnes, above the Nice golf course. 

Further on, Villefranche is a beautiful natural harbour, Beau- 
licu is like a sun-trap on a shelf, for here the hills come down 
to the sea. After Eze comes Monaco with its Palace, before 
which one may see half the army of the Principality relieving 
the other half of sentry duty at the door; with its glorious 
situation from which the Grimaldi have looked down upon the 
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port since they left Grimaud in Les Maures: with its really 
eood anthropological and marine muscums duc to the late 
stands Monte Carlo in quite beautiful 


Prince. \cross the port 


roundings, where truly every prospect pleases and only 


man and woman are often so very vile, whether shooting 


piccons by the sca or plucking others on land, or working out 


t 


dreary stems ~ in the exhausted and horrible atmosphere 
of “the rooms.” ‘To enlarge on this would arouse the same 
evnical fecling that every Monagasque has for the forcigners 
who come there except, doul tless ss, for Sir Basil Zaheroeff him- 
self, Besides the coast road, another runs east and west on 
the st of 1 hills under Mt. Agel and the golf course, and 
yet another on the summit by the course of the old Roman 


road past fa Turbic. Vrom this unrivalled point of view one 


looks down on Rogquebrunne ap Martin and Menton, beau- 
tiful and restful spots beyond which lies Italy. At Vintimiglia 
one pa ‘the ial famous of Rivicra gardens, Mr. Hanbury’s, 


at La Mortola, and begins to meet the scrutinizing eyes of 
hivh road over the Alpes 
grim tunnel on the Col di Tenda is closed 


nen in black shirts. The 
ics with its 
epth of winter 
and Ospedaictti to San Remo, which is really 
have made 





ind travelers must keep to the coast 
hy Bordighiera 


the easternmost town that British dicvernants 
their own. 

To avoid the responsibility and irksomeness of carrying 
Targe 
the Banca 


cheques are casy to 


on one’s person, it is well to know of 
italiana Travellers’ Cheques. ‘These 
obtain and are payment 
cashed at many 


sums of mone, 
Commericale 
accepted as 
at hotels and shops or ean be banks. 

‘Those who do not know the climate must be warned to 

cpare for every kind of weather until April, only counting 
that it i; generally of a standard more genial than here. There 
is more sunshine and warmer sunshine, but we have known 
heavy snowstorms, and in December, 1922, were nine 
nipped the shoots of every eucalyptus 
L killed plants that bad lived out of doors through many 
winters. Rain can fall for three days without stopping. Wet 
blow from the sea or the Mistral rushes down the Rhéne 
its extraordinary drying powers. Contrariwise, 
when English gardens were water-logged, the 
had to be watered day after day 
Provencal or Nicois 
in I’rance, 


there 
degrees of frost that 


tree ane 


winds 
valiey with 
last January, 
present writer's garden in Var 
with ithe hose. The people of the country, 
(i.e.. quite as Etalian as French) are the most charming 
Those who know them best and know what humbugs they can 


ie, still love them best. 


TDD a 
A TRIP TO ALGIERS 
think, the two main 
maximum of distance in the 
voondly, to obtain within that time limit 
nery and climate as is scientifically possible and 


holiday are, 
minimum of 


objects of 


first. to go the 


time and, s as much 
variety of see 
physically bearable, then the wise winter voyager should pack 
et off for the ey 


is almost at his elbow. 


his bax at onee and ‘er-changing paradise that 


For think of it! London on a murky winter afternoon 

the sodden pavements glistening under the light from 
the rain beating in fierce scuds against 
the windows of your taxi (a fugitive blessing, maybe, for 
lovers. but useless to you if you ate only a solemn man of 
and then, of a sudden, you 
through the station of 
on the last 
There 


the street lanps 


anti-Romanticist) 
morning, 
and about to enter 


business, an 
wre passing, early in the 
\vienon, city of the fair name, 
enty-four hour journey to Marseilles. 
ft frag “eo a smell of flowers in the nie: as 
your train winds along you get glimpses of blue sea ; you take 


off vour stuffy London overcoat 


stage of your tw 


isa warmth, as 


ind feel already as if you were 
halfway to 

Marscilles ! Two ea 
Just time to drink a cup of coffee and so to the Docks, where 
vou will mingle with the clements of half Africa, A 
Sencealese, T make bold to swear, will carry your bag, for the 
ismiling way with them. You 


Barbary. 


sy hours in which to catch your steamer, 
stray 


will tip him 
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HE WOT SPRINGS OF BATH, the oxly hot 

springs in Britain, have been welling up from 
unknown depths for unteld ages. 
Never in all the centuries of its success has the BATH 
treatment been so ethcacious as to-day. In the 
Bathing Establishment modern scientific methods pre- 
vail and all the resources of modern medical science 
are employed. 


There is a wonderful range of baths and douches for 
the administration of the radio-active hot mineral 
waters, and Ultra-Violet Rays and other forms of 
electrotherapy are installed. 

All the vear round BATIL is an effective cure-resort 
and a delightful holiday centre. Entertainments of 
the best kind, indoor and outdoor sports and amuse- 
ments, and varied motor excursions are provided. 
Unique Roman remains, literary and historical asso- 
ciations, beautiful 18th century architecture, and 
charming country all round, rich in places of interest. 
Each year more and more people spend the Christmas 
Holiday at this beautiful West Country spa, enjoying 
to the full the varied programme of entertainments 
prepared for their delight, 
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far too highly, but you will feel “in the pir ture,” and that is 
always so satisfactory on a holiday ! 

The mail steamers to Algicrs run thrice weekly ; those to 
Tunis twice. Let no one be put off going to Algiers by 
gossip of the perils of the twenty-cight-hour crossing. I should 
like to state at once that the steamers of the Compagnie Générale 
Transatlantique maintain a high average of eflicieney and are 
reasonably steady in rough weather ; in addition they are spot- 
lessly clean and artistically decorated ; the service is admirable, 
the “* cuisine ” Parisian, and you are provided with free olives 
and free Algerian Vin Ordinaire from Oran, red or white, aceord- 
ing to taste, or both at once if vou are thirsty. So, my neigh" 
bour. It took him a long time, he said, to gct the white 
dust of Marseilles out of his throat. ... 

Truc, these vessels are not as large as the more squeamish 
would like them, particularly when the Levanter wind is 
blowing ; for it would be dishonest to pretend that Europe's 
most romantic sca cannot sometimes be grey and excessively 
ugly, but until the inner harbour at Algiers is deepened (the 
oflicial mail steamer noses her way right up to the streets 
and nearly touches the bottom in doing so) no change in the 
size of the vessels is possible. Meanwhile, to be able to wear 
white flannels on Christmas Day and sprawl in a deck chair 
until nine o’clock at night, as I did last year, is surely no mean 
achievement ? 

Be off, then, to Algicrs : for in this clean, pleasant city you 
may live cheaply and fecl luxurious. There vou will walk 
through one of the most beautiful gateways of the East and 
yet feel yourself the while in the heart of Franec, and you will 
find the warm, temperate climate unspoilt by those dangerous 
winds which make other plaees along the Mediterranean sea- 
And what of 
This prosperous French colony, half desert 


board a happy hunting ground for doctors. 
Algeria itself ? 
and half amazing fertility, and administered so brilliantly that 
it seems strange more has not been written about it, provides 
something for everyone. Tennis, riding, vachting, racing, 
and motoring on perfect roads in Algiers and the immediate 
neighbourhood, that lovely mixture of orange groves, ecdar 
forests, rich plains famous for their breed of horses and undu- 
lating pastures of red De 


which form the background of Algiers and are visible from an 


yonshire soil. In the high mountains 


astonishing distance out at sea there are winter sports, 
shooting and thrilling climbing expeditions, only to be under- 
taken by experienced mountaineers. Beyond this range of 
stretehes the limitless desert. lt is diflicult to 


change in the characteristics of the 


mountains 
realize the complete 
country to be found on cach side of this range of mountains, 
It is that which makes Algeria so interesting to travel through. 
One word more, For motoring, the whole country is a model 
not only in the quality of its roads (which, being for 
the most part military roads, were originally built dead 
Straight), but also for the eflicieney of its signposts and all the 
other automobile paraphernalia which make up modern 
civilization, And the higher you go in the mountains, where 
the gradients have been casily worked out, and the farther 
you go in the desert, the better the roads secm to become, 


to Europe, 


Bult vou will want gogules and your warmest clothes, for 
even in the middle of the day when the sun is at the height of 
its power, there is a cold wind blowing off the Sahara which 
would chill the liver of a prize pig. 

So execllent is the tourist service organized by the €.G.T, 
that you may hire a private ear which will mect you at the 
quay at Algiers when your steamer arrives, and later a special 
six-wheeled car can penetrate several hundreds of miles into 
the desert. For the jaded office workgr this is the finest trip 
inavinable, ¥ B.S. A. 


IF WINTER REALLY CAME TO US 
An ingenious Canadian put forward a few years ago a plan for 
damming the Straits of Belle Isle. This, said he—and the 
experts agreed with him--would not improbably alter the 
whole course of the Arctic Current and give the St. Lawrence 
Basin much the same climate as the English Channel now has, 
ard what a prospect it conjures up for us,! The Gram- 
pians,the Pennines and Snowdonia as secure of a real winter 
season as Alp, Laurentian or Rocky. No more wasting of four 
days’ precious holiday in travel to and from the Engadine, the 
Bernese Oberland or the Black Forest. No troublesome 
calculations of the exchange, no fussy passport preliminaries 3 
but a twelve hours’ journey at most from any of our great 
centres of population to some of the finest winter sporting 
country in the world. Let any bear witness who has climbed, 
for instanee, the Western Grampians on the rare days and 
they do occur—when winter conditions are ideal. Given a 
thick fall of snow, of the sort that binds, on the mountains that 
flank the Western occan, whether in Wales or Seotland. given 
too that intense visibility that comes only on the right winter 
day, and what has Switzerland to offer that will dethrone the 
beauty which opens as one mounts, say, the slopes of Ben 
Cruachan or one of those Arran peaks at whose feet a mighty 
pattern of ocean, loch, mountain and island spreads its gorgeous 
design in white and blue?) On such a day one has seen to the 
southward the solitary cone of Ailsa Craig sentinclling the 
Virth of Clyde and the friendly arm: of Kintyre thrusting out 
towards the Mourne Mountains of Ireland, faintly agleam across 
the water; on the west the peaks of the hither Tlebrides, the 
twin Paps of Jura, the shining bulk of Islay, and Gigha with 
the little islands round it flashing like diamonds in a sapphire 
setting, while to the north range after range stood up, with 
Ben Cruachan, Ben Ledi and Ben Lomond thrusting white 
caps into the blue, and eastward the broad miles of Lowland 
Scotland rolled to the horizon. If such daysare not common, 
they yield, when they come, 2 contrast in snow and sca that 
no other land in Kurope can better. 

For ski and toboggan that ask a sweeping contour and free- 
dom from ravine and bluff, whole countrysides in Britain seen: 
to have been designed, in the rounded, 
flowing hills that have Moffat as their centre, and in the vast 
tracts of less precipitous Pennine such as that in which Buxton 
It is in these areas indecd that 


trecless smooth- 


is set at ils thousand fect. 
winter sport in ifs modern sense does flourish when the weather 
holds. Jt is some twenty years now since the Peak District 
chroniclers first took note of the fact that * the foreign sport 
of ski-ing is gaining many adherents in the neighbourhood,’ 
and many an English visitor to Davos or St. Moritz, though it 
be his first attack with ski on the Swiss mountain slopes, has 
already mastered on Pennine, Cheviot or Lowther hill-sides 
the mysievics of the dart, the stem and the swing, and even 
the swoop of the * Telemark” turn and those of the brisker, 
shorter © Christiania.” True, winters, like much else, arc not 
what they were before the War. It is not twenty years since a 
couple of official toboggan runs were made at Buxton, one witha 
conerete surface and one banked on the model of the famous 
Cresta Run, and a curling rink was designed which was the 
headquarters of one of the strongest clubs in the country and 
over which, to the light of are lamps, the stones roared gaily 
long after night had fallen. Local scribes wrote confidently 
then of an English St. Moritz. 

It is a happy and vigorous picture, a reminder that even if 
that portentous jugele with the Gulf Stream were carricd out 
we should not wholly lack compensation in England. With 
Lakeland for the skater and curler and Peakland for the tobog- 
gan and ski, some at least of us would even be reconciled, 
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EMPIRE HOTEL, BATH. 


TELEGRAMS: EMPIRE, BATH. 


TELEPHONE: BATH 1227, 
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A BOOK OF THE MOMENT 


A FRIEND OF ENGLAND 


The Life and Letters of Walter H. Page. By Burton J, 
Hendrick. Vol. Jif. (Heinemann. 21s. net.) 


Noruinc. perhaps, could inerease the warmth of the affection- 
ate gratitude in which the memory of Walter Page is held 
by the British peoples; but if it could be increased this 
volume would surely help to do it. It is not merely that 
Page rated the English character so highly (°° British” is 
a word he used little: it has none too pleasant associations 
in American minds), though that should be a legitimate matter 
for pride in us, for the standards by which he judged men 
were high. ITlis liking for us as a people, indeed, was always 
mixed with a certain angry, half-amused contempt for * the 
admirable and stolid and eternally bafiling carnivorous and 
amphibious animal that inhabits this island: “ Just when 
yould like to hang them for their stupidity, you become 
aware of such noble stuff in them that you thank God they 
were your ancestors.” 

More important than this liking for the English was a 
belief in the ideals held in common by the English-speaking 
peoples (* All thet holds the world together is the friendship 
and kinship of our country and this *) and, above all, in the 
justice of our cause in the Great War: “ IT see no hope of the 
world’s going on towards ends and ideals that we value 
except on the hypothesis that Prussian militarism be cotirely 
eut out, as surgeons cut out a cancer.” tad he been less 
passionate in this belief had the United States been repre- 
sented in England then by a lesser man or by one who reflected 
or was subservient to the policies and methods of the State 
Department at Washington it is difficult, terrible though 
the thought ma: be, to see how war with America could 
have been avoided ‘nu the earlier stages of the great conflict. 

It is pitiable now to read that in 1914 Page wrote his 
resignation because he hod not means enough to support his 
position in London : and thereafter, worn out by the constant 
friction with the State Department, heart-sick at his growing 
avienation from the President, he either resigned or offered 
to resign more than once. Whether Mr. Bryan, Mr. Lansing 
wv President Wilson himself saw in what direction” their 
course was leading it is as yet impossible to say. It may 
have been that they were blinded Bryan by his pacifist 
infatuations, Wilson by his pedantic insistence on * neutrality ” 

while the Government and people as a whole were being 
cleverly worked upon by German influences in the United 
States and by Bernstorff's cunning. “ Our Government 
is used by Bernstorff as a tool against Great Britain.” says 
Page; “in the last analysis this is beyond all question.” 
Whatever the motives or forces at work may have been, 
it was Page, and Page alone, who, by his tact and vigilance, 
ind, above all, by the implicit confidence which the British 
Government had learned to place in him, prevented the 
relationship so often and so severely strained from reaching 
the point of actual rupture. Tt is doubtful if any other 
single individual in any country played so substantial a part 
in the winning of the War or is so well entitled to the world’s 
vratitude, 

Of his relations to the State Department we read much 
flere, 
less space is given to the subject, but what theré is makes 
ugly reading. In 1914 the Department was pressing Great 
Britain to accept the Declaration of London i lolo. Page knew 
it was hopeless, but thre several times, as he received instrue- 
tions from Washineton, he went to Sir Kdward Grey and 
argued the matter again, the British Foreign 
Seerctary. of course, courteously but quite firmly declining. 
Then came a despatch from Mr. Lansing telling the Ambas- 
sador to make yet another effort by proposing that Great 
Britain should first accept the Declaration in full and then 
of which the United 


in the two ecarlicr volumes published three years ago. 


formally 


immediately issue an Order in Council, * 
States need not previously be advised,” which would in 
effect “* get around” (as Sir Edward Grey said) or nullify 
the acceptance. It was a disingenuous enough suggestion 
in itself: but Mr. Lansing coupled it with instructions that, 


‘ 


jn putting it forward, Page should ‘ state very explicitly 
that it is your personal suggestion and not one for which 
your Government is responsible’: an obvious falsehood. 
The effect of such a suggestion on a man of Page's instinctive 
and imperious sense of honour can be imagined. ‘* Of course 
I know,” he writes to President Wilson, ** that Mr. Lansing 
did not mean that I should make a dishonourable proposal. . , 
1 have surely misunderstood * but :— 

* Tean hardly believe that such a subterfuge or misrepre sentation 
of the real facts is necessary between what | hope | may call large- 
minded and perfectly frank and truthful representatives of two 
great and friendly nations. My relations with Sir Edward Grey 
have not been built up on this basis and could not survive such a 
method of dealing —long.” 

A threat of resignation if the proposal was repeated followed 
and the Declaration of London incident was closed. 

The irritation and weariness of the constant nagging of 
the State Department, however, were tolerable so Jong as 
Page could write frankly inthe fullness of his heart to President 
Wilson: and the chicf contribution to this new volume of 
The Life and Leiters is in the form of the Ambassador's 
letters to the President which could not be published while 
Wilson lived. Of Wilson's letters to Page there is none— and 
there is no little pathos in that fact. * In the whole course 
of the War,” says Mr. Hendrick, Page received only thirtecn 
letters from Mr. Wilson. Several are extremely brief, intro- 
ducing friends: others, also brief, concern merely routine 
matters. Only occasionally does the President make any 
reference to public questions, and notg@mge does he discuss 
them in any detail.’ But weck by we : Rae poured out, at 
first, his heart, and, later, his mind, to t 
ingly depressed by the lack of response, still more distressed 





Tesidcnt, increas- 


by consciousness of his growing lack of sympathy with the 
Wilsonian policy and by what seemed to him the humiliation 
of the United States in the eyes of the world by the President's 
dilatoriness under German affronts. In the earlier volumes 
we saw this process of disillusionment and its culmination 
in the despairing cry: “ Ife is not a leader!” Ilere we can 
see it in clearer detail, a terrible and tragic thing, reaching 
its climax in the conclusion so reluctantly wrung from him : 
* It is the President who holds the people back.” 

Incidentally, in the course of the volume new light is 
thrown on a number of the events of those momentous years. 
The story of the famous Zimmermann telegram, with its 
fatuous proposal to the President of Mexico of an alliance, 
to include Japan, against the United States, is told in detail. 
The message was sent by Zimmermann, then Foreign Minister, 
to the German representative in Mexico by four separate 
routes to make sure of its arrival. The British secret service 
intercepted it on every one of the four ; and Page's admiration 
for Sir Reginald iLall is unbounded. ‘The incubation of the 
* flouse Memorandum” of February, 1916, in the cause of 
peace (which wiil be familiar to readers of Lord Grey) and 
President Wilson's characteristic emasculation of its text; 
French war finance (** The British, in spite of our help to 
France, still have France on their back and continue to give 
her money”): stories of Swedish help to Germany, which 
make unpleasant reading; the Dacia incident, with the in- 
formation that it was Page who suggested the device of having 
the Dacia arrested by French warships to avoid Anglo- 
American friction; the secret visit of General Squier of the 
United States Embassy to the British front soon after the 
First Battle of Ypres, when everybody else was rigidly kept 
away. and the story of the reports that he wrote thereon; 
the acute crisis in British finances in June, 1917, and sub- 
marines and yet again submarines these are only a few 
of the matters treated, with absorbing interest, in’ this 
volume. There is a charming story of a dinner at the Athen- 
acum with a party of old Peers (* old cocks,” he calls them), 
of whom * every one is past seventy several of them past 
cighbty.” during an air raid ; and another of John S. Sargent. 
Sargent. it seems, had a German medal which, in 1915, he 
thought he would like to return: 
telegraphed to Washington asking whether he should send 
the medal there to be forwarded to Berlin through official 
channels or whether he could send it direct to Ambassador 


so, at his request, Page 


Gerard, ‘The reply came :— 
* From the Secretary of State, 
Washington, June 23rd, 1915. 
* Not metters with vinich Department or its officers abroad 
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can have any connection. Sargent should rei:mburse Enibassy for 
your telegram and pay for this reply, tive dollars. ; 
Lansing.” 

But always one comes back to Page's attitude towards 
England and the English. ilis estimates of individuals, 
generally written in confidence to the President, are for the 
most part acute and just: Page, direct and impatient of 
anything like trickery as he was, judged men well. His 
affection for Sir Kdward Grey (and how great a blessing to 
the world that affection was) is already known: he speaks of 
him here as “ that Lincoln-like man” and the phrase has a 
happy sppositeness. Of Lord Kitchener he wrote: “ Tlis 
directness and cheek are amazing. That man has a way 
of going after what he wants that takes your breath away, 
Ile is capable of forgetting that there is a Cabinet, a Parlia- 
ment, a declaration of neutrality : he is capable of forgetting 
everything except that there is an enemy.’ But when 
Kitchener died he recognized that “ his work was donc,” 
and “‘many people knew that he was incapable of team- 
work, and was a constant and severe trial to his Cabinet 
associates.” Lord Northcliffe was a * stimulating and con- 
tentious fellow. ... tle indulges in crusades rather than 
criticisms. . . . He is, perhaps, the most powerful man now 
living in Great Britain—how much by reason of and how 
much in spite of his methods, it would be hard to say.’ Among 
Englishmen still living of whom he gives character sketches 
which all show insight are Mr. Lloyd George, Lord Lansdowne, 
Lord Reading, the Archbishop of York, Lord Balfour and Sir 
Eric Geddes. As for the British character as a whole, if 
he never quite understood it, he came perhaps as near as any 
member of one people can come to understanding another. 

Page was too impatient of ceremonial and Court trappings 
ever to give full credit to the democratic spirit of our monarchy, 
Ie never fully understood how Radical Toryism can be, nor 
could he entirely get over the inclination, to which all Americans 
are subject, to ascribe each manifestation of the individualistic 
spirit working in the British people to the direct influence 
of the United States. He speaks, if we came into 
sion of Mexico, of our “ Kgyptising”’ that country as if it 
would be a calamity for Mexico. Misrepresentation of 
Britain's colonial policy is so constantly and malevolently 
active in the United States that even the best American 
usually has to go and see the policy at work somewhere 
before he understands. Mr. Hendrick gives frank expression 
to the notion that the administering of a dependency for 
* the benefit of the natives ” was first invented by the United 
States in the Philippines! 

‘these, however, are small matters compared with the 
generous the English character which the 
Ambassador acquired as he saw it under the strain of the War, 
an admiration always mitigated by sheer exasperation at 
some of the English qualities, ‘ ve often told groups of 
them that they are good for nothing except to become ancestors 
of Americans and Colonials. . .. I could write a book in 
worship of them and another book damning them, both 
true, both conerete and both definitely proving my thesis.” 
Yet “ the British race is the best race yet mixed and developed 
on this globe”; ‘“ good family stocks kept good through 
centuries—that’s the trick that has made English history ” ; 
and he was able to the last to thank God that he came of sucha 
stock. “ My own belief is that the only invincible thing in 
Europe are these same Engiish. If all Europe were against 
them instead of the Germans, still they'd win in the long run.” 
And behind ali was his intense Americanisin ; for never was 
there a more earnest patriot than Walter Page. ‘* The ccono- 
mic and political future of the world so clearly belongs to us.” 
“If Kurope is to be made even reasonably safe (after the War) 
it is only through our help—and they know it.” 

age was beyend question one of the great men of the 
generation : great chiefly by the translucent goodness of his 
nature. Intellect he had, and an extraordinary capacity 
for clear thinking and for lucid and vigorous expression, 
With these went as kindly a heart as was ever put into a man, 
and not merely a sense of humour but a love of it and a love of 
play ; but more than all, his life was a triumph of what we 
know as character. 

For the Editor's part, Mr. Tlendrick showed his competence 
in the earlier volumes, and if an English reader cannot always 
see eye to eye with him, he has done more than creditably a 
not too easy task, 


posses- 


admiration of 


a Pl ra x a] ’ ’ +S ald Be 04 ~ TO 
NEWS OF THE COMPETITIONS 
The Editor has ofered two prizes, the first for an inscription 
for a sundial in verse or prose, the second for an epigram on 
woman in four lines of verse. The awards wil! be announced 
in next week's SPECTATOR. 
TuERE was no need for despair: although we cannot pretend 
to have received any epigram on Woman quite worthy of 
the subject, any masterpiece of analysis or wit, yet there 
is a respectable number of respectable verses to choose from, 
Perhaps we had better quote first of all a few of the epigrams 
whose writers were moved to indignation or sorrow by that 
convenient fiction, the ** modern woman.” Mr. G. C. Earle 
yas the gloomiest and most thorough-going of our com- 
petitors :— 
On An Extinct Sex. 
Once Woman was. She changed herself to Man, 
And sought his every action to repeat ; 
But lacking Adam’s Rib with which to plan 
Another Eve—-Woman’s now obsolete. 
But, to show that these prejudices are not confined to the— 
what shall we say ?—to the stationary sex, let us give 
Miss Winifred Pearson’s epigram :— 
O woman, when thy locks were long, 
Fit subject for an epic song, 
Now that thy tresses shingied be, 
Four lines are ali too much for thee. 
Still, the point of view scems mainly to have been expressed by 
men, or by those of the older generation who look back in 
regret to the peace of the Victorians. Mr. Thomas Thornely 
gives a classical dignity of rhythm to the complaint :— 
She most excels when most content to play 
Her own great part, in her own gracious way ; 
And falls as far as one so favoured can 
When she forgets her part, and plays the man. 
One more, and we shall bury the grudge: for we confess 
our own belief that woman turned man is woman still, and 
2 diagnosis must go decper than clothes or hair. Mr. J. K. F, 
Cleave links this seemingly modern vagary of womankind 
to the old accusations :— 
Incaleulable being, man to enslave 
By thy peculiar weapons naught were worth: 
Setter in equal arms to bite the carth 
Than own him lord, thyself less wise, less brave. 
We are in higher places with Miss May Wendall’s entry: 
and at least in the older, wider we may call it 
epigrammatic :— 


sense 


Cherish your beauty for your friends to bless ! 
Ah, vet, remember as the years fly pest 

That only an undying loveliness 

Can friend you at the last. 

entries with no 


For the rest we shall quote a sclection of 


attempt to classify them :— 

Woman, beguiling man, herself beguiles 
With hopes that all too quickly turn to fears : 
She lights a conflagration with her smiles 
And vainly seeks to quench it with her tears 

Cours D. B. 
What is Man's sin ? we ask the Fate, who mocks— 
That he is mated with a paradox. 
Light-lipped and trusty, hitter sharp and sweet, 
With head above the heavens—and earthen feet. 

W. K. R. 


ELLs, 


X-rayed by novelists, undone, 
She sighs with all Her motives known, 
And Youth may read her with a Bohn 
Tor honours—till He tries on One. 
J. WynpuaAM. 
When Eve appeared, to Adam's bliss, 
He said, * What can I do with this ?’ 
But very soon the question ran, 
What cannot Woman do with Man ? 
FE. SurrmMan. 
The fretted stream a mirrored story tells 
That's quite unirue, 
Sweetly it falsifies the facts 
And so do you. 


of day, 


> 


TlAkotp Burrows. 
To “W. IK. RR. we are also indebted for a romantic picture 
that is gratefully out of place among the other entries :— 


Ericgram or A Sourrary Man, 
A fire intangible within a stene— 
A star that fills mv heaven—and is gono. 
And this is al! of Woman I may sce. 
Lieth the fault in Woman, or in me ? 


judging of the entrics in the Sundial compctition 


The 
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will be very difficult. To begin with, it has taken cight 
hours of steady work merely to sort them into heaps—-one 
smaller but still heart-breakingly large pile for further con- 
sideration, one mountain of derelicts. What standards are 
to be applied when the entries range from one word to a 
couple of hundred words? And again, we have allowed 
competitors to send inscriptions that have been used on old 
sundials, making only one condition—that they must be 
unfamiliar. Here we are seized with a doubt that what is 
unfamiliar to us may be common and tedious with some 
of our readers. 

Perhaps the best inscriptions are the most widely known. 
If we divided our prize among the competitors who sent us 
Horas non numero nisi serenas, Pereunt et imputantur, or 
Sine sole sileo, they would reccive only a few pence each, 
So there is one trouble partly solved. We shall take it as 
evidence that an inscription is familiar if it has been sent 
to us by more than two competitors. The question of 
length is rather more puzzling. There can be much happiness 
in worrying out a yard of poetry from an ancient parti- 
coloured, mossgrown pedestal; but, on the other hand, a 
good moral is always brief, and if we were pedants we might 
insist that a sundial is a dial, not a pedestal, a stone wall, 
a small altar, or a patch of flagging. However, the problem 
need not be settled yet. We shall quote some of the inserip- 
tions that have been suggested, and graduate them more or 
less in order of length. First come the maxims and moral 
sentences :— 


Vestigia nulla retrorsum. 


H-H, 
What time is it? High time. 
Luscvus, 
Umbra sol dominatur imbribusque. 
Luscvs, 


No sun, no trace— 
No Cod, no grace, 
TRELAWNEY. 
Are there not twelve hours in the day ? 
—St. John ii. 9. 
M. HeRITAG#. 
This is the far off fairy hour that never comes. 
CELESTINE LAVENS WEST. 
speak only after my lord, and when he hideth himself 
I speal ly aft y lord, I wl he hideth } lf 
I am silent. 
ARTHUR BLANDEN, 


Next are those which might possibly be squeezed on the 
face, and could certainly be inscribed on the sides of the 
dial :— 


All moments that have passed 
I marked, and none hold fast 
Except this last. 
ELeanor FARJEON. 
Man made a thing called Time, and marks on me 
His broken fragments of Eternity. 
V. H. FruiepLlaAenver, 


Fleet of foot is Time, and stout and strong: 
Who walk abreast of him are helped along. 
J. Herserr Brean, 


Sunny hours alone I count: God counts all. 
To the Sun of suns then mount, and offer all. 
Canon MEREDITH, 


Well might Time dally in this quiet place. 
Glide slowly, sunlit hours, across my face. 
Cc. C. WooLnacort, 


There is no room to quote the longest of the long poems 
we have received ; the middling-great poems shall be repre- 
sented, however :— 
I am set 
Where Sun’s burning 
And Earth’s turning 
Sphere are met. 
Come ye, get 
Earthly learning, 
Heavenly learning. 
G. Honart-HAmMPpEN, 


Nulla Dies Sine Linea. 


Rather let them come, or Late 
I shall observe 

Steeds of the Sun who Bait 
Never, nor Swerve : 

Though L but Stand and Wait 
Thus Let me Serve. 


Anno Domini MCMN XV. 
Rev. Hucu Powe. 


THIS WEEK’S BOOKS 


For filling gaps in the biography of Edgar Allan Poe, the 
collection of his Letlers Till Now Unpublished (Lippincott) 
made by Mary Newton Stanard are invaluable; but it is a 
sad and painful business to read them. They are maiuly 
letters between Poe and his foster-father, John Allan; they 
are printed in facsimile and in type. From early years Poe 
was too irresponsible to avoid offending Mr. Allan. When 
he was at his University the quarrel caine with vehemence- 
h 


Allan seems genuinely to have bee 








n absurdly parsimonious 3 
Both put thea- 
but the provoca- 


Poe was himself intolerably dissipated. 
selves in the wrong time and time again ; 
tions were severe to both. Obviously no guardian could 
have been expected to submit tamely to Poe’s extravagance 
and total lack of desire to work or make anything out of 
Yet we see the excuses Poe could make for himself 
when Allan writes: “It is true I taught even 
to eminence in Publie Life, but I never expected that Don 
Quixote, Gil Blas, Jo. Miller < 
to promote the end.” We follow the outbursts of anger and 
self-justification to the final repudiation of Poe by 


It gives us almost a feeling of personal shame to read how 


himself. 


you to as pire 


i such works were calculated 





Alian. 


Poe humiliates himself and lies and promises reformation in 
order to get money from Allan to keep himself alive. There 
is Allan’s note written on one of Poe’ “Tt is now 
upwards of 2 years since T receis i 
of the Blackest Heart and deepest ingratitude, alike destitute 
of honour and_ principle. 

served to conlirm his debased nature. Sufi 
only regret is Pity for his failings: his Talents are of an 
order that ean never prove a comlort to their pos sor. 
After this we have more and more desperite appeals from 
Poe, but no replies. 


s appeals : 


ad the above precious relict 


Every day of his life has only 





ec it to say my 


* * * * 


Mr. Kdmund Blunden has collected most of the verses 
he has written since 1921, and the volume is published as 
English Poems G(R. Cobden-Sanderson). They make a very 

I fill some hundred and twenty pages ; yet, 


fruit of facility 


good showin, an 
as Mr. Blunden affirins, they are no * 


‘a trive tor uttera ° PL bheeit-ne : ‘ ol ehatene { 
musty bright 3, thus find their way into nv tory, T must « er 
a quicscee, bece ise I knoy DY per nee | \ ua h Vir nt cor 9 
and go, and ofter, however tmp t] lin th st plave, 
do not return again say n low and dispirited mur: 


We will allow ourselves the liberty of quoting one short 
poem before the book is sent for review :—~ 





Po doy 

Ts not this enough for n n 
To see this babe all me si 
A babe beloved thirtist out alone 

Upon ce tbs Wwilderne $ 
Our tears fall, fall, fall—L would weep 
My blood away to make thee warin, 
Thou ne’er on earth hast goin Ds 

Nor | ri the breath o’ th "Ne 
How shall you go, my little child, 
Alone on that inost wintry wild, 

* + * ok 


“Low and dispirited murmurings ” would pass well for 
a description of several of Mr. T. S. Eliot’s Poems, 1909-1925 
(Faber and Gwyer). Ife is so considerable a poct, and his 
influence upon young writers is so great, that we grow angry 
with him for the frozen timidity of his mind; yet we feck 
ourselves to be like those who would disturb the calm of pro- 
fessorial lectures by calling with brutal and unmannerly voices : 
“Speak up! Speak up!” As for technical and “* mere 


literary ” virtues, they abound in Mr. Eliot beyond measure, 
* * * * 
Messrs. Edward Arvold publish in a large and- niost 


interesting volume the account of The Fight for Everest, 
1924. The book is edited by Lieut.-Colonel EK. IF’. Norton, 
and written by the editor and other members of the expedition. 
* # % * 
A Manual of Mysiene, by Six William TE. Haier and 
C. W. Hutt (Methuen), is an important and exhaustive work, 
It will be useful to all who are interested in public health, 
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LORD JOHN RUSSELL 


rhe Later Correspondence of Lord John Russell, 1840-1579, 
Edited by G. P. Gooch. (Longman. 2 Vols. 32s. net.) 
Turse volumes are not intended for the general reader, and 
the general reader is not likely to find much amusement or 
interest in them. ‘True, Mr. Gooch provides an admirable 
general introduction, but Lord John Russell, who had many 
gifts, had not that of writing lively letters upon public affairs. 
Nor, it must be admitted, had his colleagues. Very few of 
the specimens in this volume compare favourably with the 
letters of Disracli on similar subjects; but then Disraeli 
regarded almost every occupation, including letter-writing, 
as an art, and not, like his Whig opponents, as a business. 
The letters Palmerston wrote to Russell, it is true, are some- 
times very entertaining. But this is not because Palmerston 
affected any graces of style, but because he was frequently 
very angry with Lord Jobn Russell and always said what he 
thought with refreshing directness. Thus in 1840, when 
Palmerston was practically alone in the Cabinet in holding 
out for a strong line with Mehemet Ali, and in his confidence 
that the bluff of Thiers and the French was no more than 

bluff, he writes characteristically : — 

* T look upon the question for decision to be, whether England 

is to remain a substantive Power, or is to declare herself a dependeney 
of France. In the event of the latter decision you had better 
abolish the office of Secy. for Foreign Affairs and have in London 
an Under Secy. for the English Department deputed from the 
Foreign Office at Paris.” 
And in 1851, when Russell, largely at the instance of the 
Court, was dismissing Palmerston from the Foreign Office for 
excessive independence, there is a note from the aggrieved 
Minister which makes no attempt whatever to conceal his 
feelings :-— 

* T have received your letter of yesterday and shall attend your 

summons to deliver up the seals whenever | receive it. With regard 
to what you say about the last week you co not, of course, imagine 
that L do not feel that just indignation at the whole transaction 
which the circumstances of the case must naturally inspire.” 
We wonder less than ever after reading this correspondence 
that Palmerston was usually less understood by the Whi 
politicians, and always better liked by the country, than 
Lord John. 

But although this correspondence may have little appeal 
for the general reader, it is of great interestand importance to 
the student of history. For, after all, Lord John Russell was 
one of the great figures of the ninetcenth century. Of his 
several considerable claims upon our gratitude, perhaps the 
vreatest is that alone of the genuine Whigs of the old school 
during the central decades of the nineteenth century he did 
believe in Reform. 
times ready to pay lip-service to the principle, but in their 
hearts they feared and dreaded it. When it was necessary to 
appear to welcome a Reform Bill they were ready with 
equivocal phrases and elaborate plans for changes which 
should make no change. * I could propose a very conserva- 
tive and yet Liberal scheme,” writes Lord Shaftesbury. Lord 
Minto advises dealing soberly with the suffrage without dis- 
turbing the existing distribution of seats. 1852 went as far 
as they cared to go. They were all at heart * finality men.” 
“If we begin ourselves to unsettle the arrangements of the 
Reform Bill... we open the door to any number of other 
changes,” warns Palmerston, who hated Reform almost as 
soundly as he hated the Tsar. Amidst all the frigid insinceri- 
ties with which his colleagues supported Lord John’s Reform 
proposals in 1853 it is refreshing to find one touch of manliness 
and statesmanship. ** [T want the new Bill to be such as will 
look wise and courageous twenty years hence,” writes John 
Bright. Lord John, of course, was not a Radical; perhaps 
he was seareely even a bold Reformer, but it seems to have 
been with genuine emotion that in April, 1854, as the war 
clouds drifted nearer in the East, he announced that he had 
reluctantly consented to withdraw his Bill. The Whigs heaved 
2 long sigh of relief and showered upon Lord John notes of 
sympathy = which pretended to  coneeal their 
siutisfaction. 

In foreign poliiy Lord John was, of course, eclipsed by 
Palmerston. Here it was Palmerston who had the courage, 
a poker player's courage. ‘Time after time he triumphantly 
called his adversary’s bluff. Lord John had not that sort of 


His friends and colleagues were some- 


scarcely 


courage. Thus this correspondence only serves to show 
once more what Greville’s Journal, for example, so strikingly 
illustrates, how Palmerston carried the whole Cabinet on 
his shoulders through the Mehemit Ali crisis of 1840. The 
Near Eastern problem of 1853 and 1854 does not furnish so 
many or so instructive letters as we could have wished. But 
those we have serve to confirm the familiar view, so hotly 
combated by Kinglake and the biographer of Stratford 
Canning, that the responsibility for the Crimean War rests not 
upon the Emperor of France but upon Stratford Canning, or 
rather perhaps upon Clarendon, who, believing that the Great 
Elchi, contrary to his instructions, was working for war at 
Constantinople, yet allowed him to remain there. Thus the 
puzzled and suspicious letter from Lord Aberdeen, when he 
first learnt that the Turks had rejected the Vienna Note, is 
clearly written by a man who mistrusts and fears his own 
ambassador : 

“We must naturally be impatient to see how Lord Stratford 
explains the conduct of the ‘Turks, and whether he has sanctioned 
it or not. I confess, the more | consider it, the more inexplicable 
it appears to me except on the supposition that peace is not really 
desired.” 

Lord John Russell was one of the foremost of public figures 
for forty years, and his correspondence necessarily throws 
some light upon most of the political problems of those four 
critical It is largely impersonal and it does not 
much inerease our sympathy or affection for Lord John. But 
it does leave us with a clear impression of an able and con- 
scientious public servant, who stood for what was best in the 
Whig tradition and who, though he was never a Radical, was 
vet ina real sense a link between Gladstone and Charles James 
Fox. GODFREY 


decades. 


ELTON, 


"TWEEN DECKS IN) THE “SEVENTIES 


Sam Noble, A.B.: An Autobiography. With a Foreword by 
Rear-Admiral A. P. Davidson, 1.8.0. Low, 
Gd. net.) 


(Sampsen 


in. 


Tr is a joy to an old sailor-man to read a book like this, 
for it brings to mind seenes and adventures on sea and land 
in which one has participated like the author, Mr. Sam 
Noble. When quite a boy Mr. Noble left the looms of Dundee 
for the training ship * St. Vincent’ at Portsmouth in 1875. 
He was transferred to H.M.S. * Victory” and indulged his 
Nelson hero-worship to the full. Says he :— 


* Here this, here that — interest everywhere ! We snipped 
a small piece out of one of the sails and cut off one of the reef- 
points as trophies to bring home. Mie 1 eave to a girl years aiter- 
wards. Had [I known this literary stunt was to come wouldn't 


1 have kept these and other relics L brought from sea with me 
Mr. Noble's description of II.M.S. * Swallow ~ (too long to 
quote) is the best bit of writing in the book. In this little 
ship he voyaged for four years—-for the Navy believed in long 
cruises then—sailing first for the coast of Africa to chase 
slave dhows. This little Scots lad was always a_ fighter, 
and * Billy, the first-licutenant, used to give it to me hot for 
coming before him so often,” he says. But time taught him 
the wisdom of living * peaceably with all men.” and soon 
other scenes and adventures crowded upon him. The book 
is full of them; every landing-place is described in simple 
language —the sentences taut and brief; and every chapter 
contains a story. There is the story of Josie with the elegant 
whiskers who “drank like a haddock,” and was half shaved 
while he slept on the deck * absolutely fu.’ There is the 
story of his first dinner of turtle —* a most unpleasant, un- 
palatable dinner it was ~ ; but, adds Mr. Noble, ** we soon got 
accustomed to it!” There is, again, the story of the Medicine 
Man of Elephant Bay who cured a shipmate of a jigger in 
his foot; of the girls at a native wedding “ covered with 
firetlies * ; and a vivid bit of writing descriptive of ** hundreds 
of bull and cow elephants with long waving trunks and 
immense tusks * washing their offspring in an inland lake. 
Karly in his voyage Mr. Noble discovered a facility for 
rhyming: like Silas Wegg he frequently ** dropped into 
poetry.” Ile says : -- 
and to 
human 


*T read and mused over every scrap T laid hands on ; 
turn out a bit myself seemed to me the very height 
achievement.” 


ot 


But the gift proved his undoing; for one day he lent the 


MS. book containing his verses to a signalman, who showed 
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Hodder & A 4Sy Stoughton 
SENEAY Sir GI i PARKER’S 


Brilliant Novel of the Great LaSalle - THE 


POWER AND THE GLORY 


By Sir GILBERT PARKER, author of “The Seats of the Mighty,” etc. 7/6 net 


“Sir Gilbert P: irker has, oe ance, no livin honey ver did he writ thanh 
to-day. — Daz/y Nez “A very madipres 3 Dai lyChro A glowing romance. Daily Gr ipl 
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STILL * THE BEST SELLERS EVERYWHERE sean abies 
ONE INCREASING PURPOSE STOUGHTON® 
| By A. S. M. HUTCHINSON = 76 net NEW NOVELS 
~ JOHN MACNAB _ By JOHN BUCHAN = 76nct Sena metas 

76 
PAID WITH THANKS By IAN HAY zinc Phitlios Oppenheim 7.60 
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TREADING THE WINE PRESS jose |] pewioinat 


Richmal ‘‘rompton 7.6 net 


EDGAR WALLACE’S baffling “Three”— Louise Jordan Mila 7/6 net 


THE THREE JUST MEN nénce ff BECK ACN 


MARGARET PEDLER’S enthralling Br _Seeme:k= ZC oot 
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RUBY M. AYRES’ delightfully entertaining THE "i tone ma iN. 
THE MAN THE WOMEN LOVED ii cc BA Of rae BAGK. 
MRS. BAILLIE REYNOLDS’ picturesque Geter rs 
THE SPELL OF SARNIA see | fe 
JOHN TRAVERS’ colourful i aE ‘, , sf TON 





IN THE LONG RUN 7/6 net] FHE BLACK Gar. wy oui 


THEC OBWE B. By ate vor" 


ETHELREDA LEWIS’ bibid and scintillating etia Tuttl net 
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THE FLYING EMERALD nue || Hevea» 
THE ALL-CONOUERING 
REX BEACH’S delightful stories ee ee 

™ RUNNING SPECIAL. By 
THE GOOSE WOMAN 1/6 net ae shat oP see 


E. CHARLES VIVIAN'S brilliantly imaginatibe ee EE 


THE LADY OF THE TERRACES | icc Chie Verne Rice Tae 
PATRICIA WENTWORTH'S thrilling Heduh Senet 


THE WAY OF YOUTH, By 


THE BLACK CABINET ashen Effie Ade'aide Rowlands 
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By David a? ham 


CHARLES CANNELL’S most original STRIPED ROSES. By te 
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ce Clarke 76 ne: | 
THE 5 a hogy DESERT 


E. A. WYKE SMITH’S nobel of mystery and wonder Ry R.J. Horton. 7.6 nct 
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foods and fabrics. 
the Industrial City of to-day. 


saving in the routine work 


ELECTRICITY. 





W... get the tyre by which all 
other tyres are judged. Remember 
DUNLOP is more than a name 
—it’s a reputation—It stands for 
perfection in Tyre manufacture. 





We stand behind every tyre we 
sell and state, without any qualifi- 
cation, that you can. — 


fit Dunlop and be satisfied 





DUNLOP RUBPER COMPANY LTD... BIRMINGHAM. 
Jira ies thre uzhovt the Worlu 
| hs: RR Re oe TS > © | 


the daily Service rendered to you by ELECTRICITY, in train 
and tram, by telephone and radio, and in the great factories making 
Electrical Power is the moving force behind 


ELECTRICITY can equally help you as an individual. Each year 
this Service is put within the reach of a wider public, appliances for 
its use become more varied and more simple, and costs reduced. 


For Lighting, Cooking, Heating (entire or partial) and for labour- 


In any district where there is a public Service of ELECTRICITY 


you can obtain advice upon its use in your home or business. 


ENQUIRE AT YOUR LOCAL SUPPLIERS OF ELECTRICITY 
AND ELECTRICAL APPLIANCES. 


Issue 1 by 
THE ELECTRICAL DEVELOPMENT ASSOCIATION, 


15, Savoy Street, Strand, London, W.C.2. 


HEREVER you travel you! 





of washing and cleaning—use 
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DR. BARNARDO’S HOMES 
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Will you help 
other little boys like me? 
Barnardo’s never refuse a destitute child, and 
that is the reason why in the 59 years of their 
existence they have admitted nearly 100,000 orphan 
and destitute little ones. But such a work is con- 
stantly in need of funds if its Charter “ No destitute 
child ever refused admission ” is to be maintained. 


Will you send a gift of 
10/- 
to feed one child for ten days ? 
Cheques and Orders payable “Dr. Barnardo’s Homes 
Food Fund,” and crossed, may be addressed to the 


Honorary Treasurer, Howard Williams, Esq., 
22 Barnardo House, Stepney Causeway, Londen, E. 1. 
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it to a lieutenant, who read the contents in the wardroom 
Noble 
was severely admonished by the officer whom he had most 
bitterly lampooned. One of the most remarkable stories in 
this racy book is entitled 


‘to the great glee of the rest of the oliicers.”’ Mr. 


* Lady Johnson's Dream,” which 
is an extraordinarily uncanny yarn of second sight. 

It is, on the whole, a striking sea book, compounded of 
humour, shrewdness, and a sense of character rare enough in 
autobiographies. We must recollect that it is 
the passion of the past is over it all, 


based on a 
seaman’s memories ; 
And for that reason it is delightful 
enthusiasms, its honest intention, its British down-rightness. 


because of its simple 


wreargep . nn 
FUNCTIONAL ART 

e, Taste ani Furniture. By John Gloag. (Crant Richards. 

l2s Gd. net ) 

Design in Mo “ern Li‘e an'l Industry, 1924-25. (Ernest Benn 

utd 15s 

Compren“re L’Art Decorati? Mocerne en France. By 

Hachette. Paris. 20f.) 


Tim 


] 
Pour 
H Vernect R Chavance. 
Arrer moping over his misfortune for some time, a man who 
found himself stranded on some uninhabited island would, in 
all probability, begin to apply himsclf to the construction of a 
number of contrivances which would add to his comfort and 
These contrivances would be 


eonserve his energy and temper. 


determined by his various habits and needs and, at first, 
would take the form of fairly crude * gadgets.” Before the 
first batch had wi 


to keep himsclf from bei 


n out, however, he 
bored) proce 


would probably (if only 
1 to make others 


which had a mvc! 


i greater degree of finesse in their construction, 
until finally he attained a= standard of function: 
fection in them, upon which he could not improve. Tf, : 
this period, he did not take up some “ fine art” (é. 


which would be thoroughly useless) as a means ef ove 





his boredom but still continued to tinker with his erat 


he would, were he still able to reeall the civilization from which 


he had been so inconveniently wrested, begin to envelop the 
shapes of his contrivances in all kind of extvavagances. By 
this time he would have adopted a very snobbish attitude 
towards his former sclf. Were we to discover t! rlicles 
after his death we might quite easily be deccived into believing 
on this evidence alone, that a civilization had lived and dicd 
there We micht of the first period, that it pr la 
great deoree of 5 hich lac 1 ora of the nd period 
that it had both 1 cr and er and, of the third, that it 
rep ited the decadence of the race and had neither power 
0 ice. It along lincs somewhat similar to these that 
umost all crafts have developed. The first crude strivings 


seem to be perni rf ] with ome of the terrific cnerey that 
went towards the mastery of the medium. The craftsman 


then conquers his material so thoroughly that 


he can devote 
his attention to functional perfection, but later he seems to 
find his task so much like child's play that he must begin to 


In this final stage he begins to 


play tricks with his material. 
make wood look like ribbon, clay like basket-work, stone like 
wax, 

In modern times this trickery has had a powerful accom. 
plice in the machine. Strange as it may seem, however, the 
machines themselves have, so far, escaped this fate. Being 
still in process of functional improvement they have been 
fashioned purely from their functions: their designers have 
had little time for extravaganeces. We find, therefore, that the 
aeroplane, the automobile, certain tube trains, the steam 
engine and many other machines still possess all the ele- 
ments of good desien. We do, however, often come across 
articles 
sanity. 


which are designed with a certain degree of 
The chief tendency in their design seems to be a 
return to a greater simplicity, and although this simplicity 
often expresses itself in crudeness, still we can only look upon 
it as a move in the right direction. There are signs, moreover, 
that this relapse into crudeness of execution and design is 
beginnine to be replaced by a greater respect for functional 
appropriateness and fine proportion. We seem to have sue- 
cessfully passed through our craze for New Art —a craze that 
gave us backwoodsman’s furniture which was only fit for 
heroes to use with any comfort. and pottery whose glaze 
became infused with our tea. 
being made to bring Art and Industry into closer relationship. 


There is now a serious attempt 
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his attempt can only meet with failure unless the artists 
are prepared to understand the craft for which they design. 
It is of no use their sitting in studios and submitting designs 


to manufacturers ; they must understand the manufa turer's 
processes. Only so will their designs have that appro- 


significant fact 


priateness which is essential. It is a 
that the worst examples of 
industry are the mascots contributed by artist 


geruities which adorn the 


design in the motor-car 


these i icone 






radiators would probably have 
had they been left 
At any rate they could not 
Mr. Gloae, in Time, Taste and Furni- 
ture, gives a good example of this sit-at-home method of 
designing. He remarks on the desicins which illustrated a book 
of Chippendale’s that : 






assumed much better proportions and line: 
to the motor engineers themselves. 
have bei 





nm much worse. 


* The fearful and wonderful com- 
plexity of some of the designs suggests that ( hippendale with 
a pencil in his hand and the idea of a series of illustrations in 
his mind was a very different person from the craftsman who 
could produce ornate but beautifully proportioned furniture.” 
In the same book (one of the very few books, by the way, 
which criticize the periods with which they deal and are 
concerned more with beauty than antiquity) the author gives 
some examples of modern craftsmanship which compare 
favourably with almost anything that has been done in the 
past; examples of the work of Gimson, Sydney Barusley, 
Peter Waals, Gordon Russell, J. 
notable eraftsmen, whose work should do much towards the 





Palmer Jones and other 


Ilis book is an admirable 
Anoth “3 book which 


amount of good art that is 


revival of good design in furnishing. 
guide to iaste in furniture of all periods. 
will help us to estimate the 
beginning to find a place in industry is the profuscly illustrated 
Year Book of the Design and Nh 

port omission from this book, however, is the medallic work 
which has reeently been done at the Royal Mint. No branch 
of industry has made such rapid strides in so short a space of 
time. and Art seems 


not to be confined to En mecting with 


idustries Association. One im- 








i 


This desire for the fusion of Industr 





even greater success in France, if we can judge by the varicty 
of examples which are illustrated in Pour Comprendre 
Art Décoratif Moderi en France, by WMenri Verne and 
René Chavanee. W. Mec Cs ; 


THE LONDON PERAMBULATOR 





The London Perambulstor. ] Ta B ) 
Ir there were any word stronger than delicious te press 
delictoust we should use ita ut 7 i Perwm 4 
‘Rejoi oh! London | ts reje j truc lo ll 
It is an entirely original book about London. Th f 
other new bos on the san } lo not in the least detract 
from if vali It is a real o ine to London, th I ily 
and benuiiful city who charm eimptics the countryside, 
stops the ph veh, and holds up the tratfite. London's truest 
levers crow anxious when thes k tation wrou ty 
her attractions but still they are ia love. and in Mr. James 
Bone and Mr. Muirh | n 
and an artist able to ex] head 
Bon *s etchings are to il . 
trations of this book, 





and women who are not equipped as technical critics that it is 
permissible to Jook at them from the point of view of the 
Londoner in the street. The familiar intimacy of these little 
pictures is what will first delight him. “ But it’s exactly lik 
he will exclaim, remaining otherwise tongue-tied in his 


pleasu ° IIe sees that the artist has put on record that 


alluring smile of Lond m whieh self-conscious seckers after 
the picturesque can no more set flown on paper than « 
i 


ecauniera, 
After all we re not sure whether the lett press is not the 








be t of : on t whi most riteres i ( i' sis 
headed IL Ston Jt is the use of this stone with its 
strange light and shade which makes London look 
ya we wl or ' theatrica! The I ! ' 
is awa s he looks up and down the fanuitar streets ( 
something against which his reason is tighting. It is the 
weathering of tl Portland stone: the H mranee 4 cut 
shadows where thet in be no shadows, throwing Afackness 
up and down, and wreat y to th circle f bia! ul 
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cutting strange shapes on flat surfaces. Mystery hovers over 
the city, everything is slightly falsified, almost sinister, * fair 
is foul and foul is fair’: there is magic about. Strange- 
ness is allied to beauty and that is romance. That is the final 
seeret of Portland stone.” 

“| have never lost my taste for a London fog,” writes Mr. 
Bone, who loves his mistress in all moods, and he proceeds to 
String together what ore might call clear recollections of 
London fogs in a manner to turn a smoke hater’s hair grey. 
Let us take a paragraph at random :— 

* Only twenty years ago a man going home about midnight 
in a fog saw a glare of torches and a body of men passed with 
King Edward walking in the middle. The torches were carried 
by footmen and policemen; then came the King heavily wrapped 
up with two of his gentlemen ; then more policemen ; then some 
stragglers of the night, attracted by curiosity or by the chance of a 
safe guide to Buckingham Palace. The procession came so silently 
out of the fog and vanished into it again that the spectator later 
in the night was not sure that he had not imagined it. But it was 
King Edward who had been dining with a Court lady in Portman 
Square, and finding it impossible to go by carriage in the fog had 
decided to summon torches and a guard and walk just as a Stuart 
king would have done.” 


- 


If we say that this book is not exactly a whole we hope we 
shall not be going back upon our words of grateful apprecia- 
tion. It ought not to be a whole. London is not a whole, and 
a worthy tribute to London should be what this book is--a 
conglomeration of delightful parts. 


ENGLAND 


16s. net.) 


OF 


Gotch. 


ANGEL 


By J. A. 


THE 


O'd English Houses. (Methuen. 


dinres. the prophet beheld in his visions an Angel of Greece 

and an Angel of Persia, as well as Michael ihe angelic Prince of 
Israel. We imply something of the kind when we speak of 
the English Genius as distinet from the Italian or French 
Genius. We meen that in our aichitecture, for instance, from 
ihe "}udors to the Georges and from Devonshire to Yorkshire, 
amid differences arising in space and time, due to the variety 
of building material available, or to political or economic 
conditions, and in spite of the constant impact of foreign 
influences, something lives on, an individual, changing and 
yet preserving 2n organic unity amid diversity. Drayton, a 
vreat house in Northamptonshire, is typical. 2t was built 
early in the fourteenth century and has been added to cr 
altered until it bears the mark of every great period of buiiding. 
As Mr. Gotch says, it is an epitome of domestic architecture 
from the time of Kdward LIT. onwards. Yet it is not many 
houses, but one house ; study it, and you will be reading the 
history of the life and achievements of the English Genius, or 
the Angel of England, cngraved in stone. Mediaeval England 
was notoriously lacking in modern comforts ; windows were 
without glass, fires were built in the middle of the great hall, 
and wind whirled the smoke round the room before it escaped 
through the roof. Other men had endured this arrangement 
for some years, but King Henry IIT. was a man who liked his 
comfort. ‘The smoke from the open brasicrs got in his eves 
and throat, so he built chimneys to carry the smoke away. 
tle built, moreover, porches and corridors to keep out the 
windy invasions. While he coughed and shivered he was 
seized hold of by the English Genius as a means of working 
some new devices in its own peculiar way. 

Foreign styles have been continually absorbed and _ re- 
created. When Henry VIE. met Francis I. on the Field of 
the Cloth of Gold, he and his nobles came into contact with a 
court which Leonardo da Vinci and Benvenuto Cellini had 
inspired with the Renaissance. Italian work had already 
appeared in the tomb of Henry VIL. in Westminster Abbey, 
Now it began to affect the decoration of private houses. In 
the days of Elizabeth foreign influence spread from details to 
the general plan of the house, yet produced, not a copy, but a 
new creation, Shortly after her death an English student 
travelling in Haly bought a copy of Palladio’s Four Books 
of Architecture ; he carried it about, making comments in 
the margin, using its blank pages as a diary, and evidently 
hugging it close as a daily companion, ‘The man was Inigo 
Jones, whose feeling for the classical style combined enthu- 
siasm with severity, and saved England from Europe's rococo 
extravagance, 

Not only kings and professional architects, but private men 
like Evelyn influenced the development. Webb, who followed 


Inigo Jones, often left details in the hands of his clients, 
observing that, ** most of the gentry in England at this day 
have some knowledge in the theory of architecture.” 

Mr. Gotch traces the development of the English house 
through four centuries; he keeps the story related to con. 
temporary society and literature and his style has the blessed 
quality of being alive. The story ends with George IV., and the 
use of these houses bids fair to end with the present Georgian 
Era. What will become of them ? Some will be acquired by 
the nation, some pulled down, and some exported. Many of 
them it is impossible to imagine anywhere save amid that 
shape and colour which is England, but perhaps Vanbrugh’s 
* heavy loads,” which were designed not as houses but ag 
spectacles, might look as well on a plateau among the Rocky 
Mountains. But they were built when the Angel like Lucifer 
had fallen through pride, 


CURRENT LITERATURE 


THE CHELSEA PORCELAIN TOYS. By G. E. Br 

(Medici Society. £7 7s. net.) , 
Mr. Bryanr has dealt industriously and thoroughly with his 
small subject. His book is one for the collector (though, 
incidentally, it might rouse the interest of a social historian) ; 
and it is not likely to be superseded. The specimens illustrated 
are scent-bottles, bonbonnitres, ¢tuis, seals and statucttes 
made at the Chelsea Factory during its short existence from 
1745 to 1769; and, for comparison, a few small pieces of the 
Derby-Chelsea period. The scent-bottles are perhaps the most 
attractive : they were used by ladies for the dusty and tiring 
journeys of the eighteenth century, and for this purpose they 
were kept in shegreen cases. We have many of the pieces, 
therefore, in an excellent state of preservation. It is not for 
beauty that we search among the illustrations, but for the 
prodigality and gaiety of fancy amongst the designers and the 
honest craftsmanship of the workmen. Subjects were drawn 
from the whole world —nuns, owls, harlequins, mandarins, milk- 
maids, characters from fables and from fiction—and all were 
treated in the same light and fantastic vein. Over four hun- 
dred models are illustrated. forty-seven of the plates being 
coloured reproductions of water-colour drawing by O. F. 
Tassart, I], Haase, and the author himself. 
ADVENTURES OF A SCHOCLAR-TRAMP. 


(Cape. 7s. 6d. net.) 


ant 


By Glen Mullen. 





Tine recognized method of travel in the United States amongst 
hobos is apparently to climb unseen on to the roof of a train 
and cling to a funnel there, while the cinders come flying back 
from the engine. Mr. Mullen has tried it and succeeded, not 
without adventures, in covering some seven thousand miles 
thereby. It requires iron nerves. Besides, there are always 
* dicks ~ on the Jook-out for offenders. And even the firemen 
are apt to be unsympathetic, as Mr. Mullen once found, when 
he just escaped a stream of hissing hot water directed on him 
from the engine. But such journeys by train were not Mr. 
Mullen’s only adventures. For four months he travelled 
without a cent in his pocket, the companion of some of the 
most amazing “* bums ” that have ever been put into a book— 
including one who had a frieze of ballet-dancers tattooed 
neross liis chest, snakes and hearts and flags upon his arms, and 
the Rock of Ages down his back. Hobos are wily fellows ; and 
there is not much about the psychology of human nature 
that they do not know. Not the least interesting thing about 
them, however, is the vocabulary they have evolved: * frisk- 
ing his clothes * for lice-hunting, ** suds *’ for beer, “ tumb- 
lings and a blanket” for tobacco and a cigarette-paper, and 
Altogether there is hardly a dull page in Mr. Mullen’s 
book, and he has mercifully spared his readers from intruding 
comments : there is sermon enough in the vivid facts of the 
plain unvarnished tale he has to tell. 

KING HENRY THE FIFTH’S POET HISTORICAL. By 

W. F. P. Stockley. (Heath Cranten. 7s. 6:1. net.) 

Mr. Stock ey is diffuse and writes in a difficult, sometimes in 
a violent style, and his chief motive for writing seems to be 
anger that anyone should think that the Church of England 
was Protestant before the Reformation and Catholic after- 
wards. Though there is evidence that he has a considerable 


so on. 


knowledge of English history and of English literature, the 
object of this display is not very clear. 


We learn from the 
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LEARNING LANGUAGES 
BY GRAMOPHONE 


PERFECT ACCENT AND CORRECT 
PRONUNCIATION ASSURED 


H. G. Wells says: ‘‘Admirable’”’ 


Mr. H. G. Wells, the famous Author and Thinker, writes:— 
“The Lesson Records are admirable. You have made it possible 
for an aiicutive student with a very moderate expenditure of 
energy and without a teacher of any sort to understand spoken 
French and speak it intelligibly. Nothing of the sort has ever 
been possible before.’—H. G. WELLS. 

It is doubtful whether it ever occurred to Thomas Alva 
Edison, when he first perfected his idea of storing up the 
human voice on wax cylinders, that his invention would 
one day be used for enabling people of different 
nationalities to converse with each other. 

MR. H. G. WIELLS, another intellectual giant, fore- 
saw, however, the application of the gramophone to the 
study of languages, and in his book “ The Salvaging of 
Civilisation ” he predicted that 


“The gramophone would be used, not only to supply | 


music for drill and so forth, but also for language 


teaching i 


This prediction has now been fulfilled. 


languages, by means of language records, which has 
completely revolutionized the present-day notions ot 
learning a language by home-study. 


Mr. J. Roston, 
a gifted Linguist who has devoted his life to the question | 
ot language teaching, has elaborated a system of teaching 





This new method can be best described in the following 


words :— 

Seated in a comfortable chair you listen to a cultured 
Parisian who speaks to you in French—slowly and 
deliberately at first—on some subject of daily occurrence. 
Although you may not know a single word in French, you 
are able, with the help of an illustrated text book, to 
follow and understand every word he says as easily as if 
he talked to you in English. After listening to the same 
conversation several times you find you can understand it 
quite easily without the book. 

The more you listen the more familiar you become 
with the language, until, after a comparatively short time, 
you discover that, without any effort whatever, you can 
express yourself in faultless and fluent French; whilst 
a few easy exercises also enable you to write the 
language correctly. 

If you have ever attempted to learn a language by 
books or correspondence and tried to master the strange 
sounds of a strange language by even a stranger printed 
representation of those sounds, you will readily under- 
stand why this method is being eagerly adopted by 
private students and schools all over the world, and why 
even children find it so fascinating. 

The Linguaphone Institute, of 24-27 High Holborn, 
London, W.C., of which Mr. Roston is the founder and 
principal, has so far produced complete Language 
Record Courses in French, German, Spanish, Italian, 
Afrikaans, Esperanto and Lnglish. 

This new method of enabling students to speak a 
foreign language with an absolutely pure native accent 
is fully described in an attractive 24-page illustrated 
booklet, a copy of which will be sent post free upon 
application to The Linguaphone Institute, 59 Napier 
House, 24-27 High Holborn, London, W.C. 1. 


Tree Demonstrations are given daily at the Institute. 





| 
| 
| 




















CARPETING IS A DIFFICULT ART. 


Dull, unsuitable purchases are made 
for lack of guidance with regard to 
texture, pattern and tone. At Heal's 
is helped by their 





your decision 
elimination of all tiresome and ugly 


patterns. You will find a choice of 
Rugs and Carpets which have great 
architectural beauty and discreet yet 
daring colour values. The Oval Rugs 
in velvet pile are very interesting, 
and that difficult question—the stair 
carpet—resolves itself easily. 


Carpet Catalogue scnt on request. 


Chiisimas Presents Book just issucd 


HEAL& SON U2? 


TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD Wt 


Makers 
i hings 


Bedding, Bedstead, Upho v and Furniture 
Deaicrs in Carpets, hina, , and Decorat 








T.B.C. effected in 1856 an assurance with the 
“ Old Equitable ” for £250 payable at his 
death, which occurred in 1924 at the age of 
90. The Society paid £1,124:7s., while the 


total premiums paid were only £385. 


Equitable Life 
Assurance Society 


Founded 1762 


19 Coleman Street, London, E.C. 2 
No Shareholders 


No Commission 





LIBERTY’S COLOURED BOOK OF 
YULE-TIDE GIFTS 
SENT POST FREE ON APPLICATION. 


Liberty & Co., Lid., Regent Street, London, 
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IN THE DAYS OF MY 
FATHER GENERAL GRANT 


GRANT. 12s. 6d. net. 





By JESSE R. 


| 

| 

A charming and delightful book of reminiscence, which | 
is unified and made significant by the presence through- | 
out it of General Grant, seen, not as the public saw him, | 
but intimately through his son’s eyes, 
| 

} 

| 

} 

| 


THE WIND 


ANONYMOUS. 7s. Od. net. 


** The author has used the wind and the sand and the | 
long killing drought as parts of the human tragedy in the | 
manner of Conrad. There is an intensity and directness | 
of handling throughout the story which . . 
gives it a realily which cowboy life rarely takes on in 
fiction.”’-—TViien Times Lirerary SuprieMent, 


ELISABETHAN PLAYWRIGHTS 
By FELIX FE, SCHELLING. 12s. 6d. net. 


A History of FElisabethan Drama from 1558 to the 
clo ings of the Theatres (1642) hy one of the 
withorities in this field. This book will he followed by a 
s to accompany the text. 


& Brothers, London. 


le ading 
volume of selection 


Harper 








| your present financial capacity, 


| DO NOT FORGET THE INSURANCE. 





' that and of every succeeding deposit will be added to the 
' value of the policy. 








Just Published 


The Senate and the 


League of Nations 


BY THE LATE SENATOR HENRY CABOT LODGE. 
16s. net. 
This is the record of Senator Lodge's 
dunnz the Wilson administration, and for the first time it reveals 
in their entirety the negotiations and controversies between the 
President and the Senate over the Peace Treaty and the League | 
of Nations. It also throws interesting side-lichts on the attitude 
of the President and the country at the outbreak of the Great 
War, on the inside story of the Lusitania notes and the famous 
alleged postscript and on the entrance of the United States into | 


the War. 


work in the U.S. Senate 


Recently Published 
THE LODGE-ROOSEVELT CORRESPONDENCE. 
2 vols. £2 2s. net. 


West of the Pacific 


By ELLSWORTH WHUNTINGTON, Professor at Yale 
University, Author of “ Civilization and Climate,” etc. 
21s. net. 

This volume recounts the author's recent travels in Japan, Korea, 
China, Java, and Australia; but its interest lies not so much in 
what he saw, but in the fact that he saw everything with a con- 
sciousness of its anthropological and humanly geographical 
significance; this gives his narrative a fresh quality, a new colour, 
which makes it unusually interesting. It is a highly revealing 
book from any point of view-—political, economic, and racial— 
for the auther has his own viewpoint and an eye truly discerning. 

By the same Author. 
THE CHARACTER OF RACES. 





25s. net. 


SE ND FOR AUTUMN LIST. 


CHARLES ~ SCRIBNER’S SONS, 
7 BEAK STREET, LONDON, W. 1. 








| engaging in any gainful occupation, 


Government supervision. 














A PRIVATE INCOME FOR YOU 
AT AGE 55. 


£620 A YEAR FOR LIFE 


Many a man with a smaller income than yours is making such 
sure provision for his later years that he will be able to say 
" good- bye ” to business when he is 55. Imagine being able 
to retire at 55. Old enough to be glad to take things easier: 
young enough to enjoy your freedom. Worth trying for, isn’t 


| it? Just to think of this : — 


(1) £620 a year for Life—from age 55. 
Cash sum of £7,500 if preferred. 


Immediate Life Insurance for £5,000. 
In event of death by accident £10,000. 


£50 a month, if, during term of policy, 
illness or accident prevents you per- 
manently from following any gainful 
occupation. 


(2) 
(3) 


(4) Substantial yearly saving of Income Tax. 


Then write to the Sun Life of Canada, the 
for full particulars of their Investment- 


Aren't you interested ? 
great Annuity Company, 
Insurance Plan which can be applied to suit your own individual 
If 55 is too soon for you to retire, 60 would mean 
£620 a year involves deposits too large foi 
aim for a smaller amount—£400, 
£300, £200, even £100. Let the Sun Life of Canada know what 
you can conveniently deposit each year, and your exact age, and a 
definite plan will be sent to you for your consideration. No 
obligation is incurred, 


requirements, 
smaller deposits. If 


The protection of your 
and half of 
Insurance 
What a burden off your mind to know that 
happen to you. 


family starts immediately vou make your first deposit, 


your family is so well provided for, should anything 
DO NOT FORGET THE INDEMNITY. If, during the term of 
the policy, accident prevents you permanently from 
a generous sum will be sent 


illness or 


| you each month until the ordinary pension begins (or you receive 


the Capital Amount), and you will not be called upon to make any 


| further deposits. 


DO NOT FORGET THE INCOME TAX REBATE. = On this 
Plan the Covernment allows rebate of Income Tax, and the saving 
means a substantial addition to the value of the Investment. 


The Sun Life of Canada has assets of over £56,000,000 under strict 
You have, therefore, absolute security. 


The figures here quoted apply to a man aged 35. Let us know exact 


date of your birth, and we will send you the correct figures for your 


age. 


Junkin (Manager), Sun Life of Canada, 
Victoria Embankment (car Temple 


Address your inquiry to J. F. 
13 Sun of Canada House, 
Station), London, W.C. 2. 


PUNCH cicars 
Havanas Best 


The name Punch on a box guarantees the 
contents to be the finest quality cigars 















procurable. istinetive in character 

ith nearly one hundred years 

experience behind their manus Jo J A 

facture and produced under gg 0? Cr vous 
rsonal supervision F guest as : proof of 

personal supervision  olge laste avila depraie 





of the proprietors 
Punch Cigars are 
traly Havanas 
Best 


rn he 
< compli ne nt to ‘Ais palate 


vw PUNCH CORONA one of 
h the thirtyone PUNCH sizes 


OBTAINABLE FROM 4 9 43) iy S 


YOUR USUAL DEALER 


PUNCH CIGARS 


EXPORT ENQUIRIES Me/d 
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cover, however, Uhat the book is intended to be a consideration — too, is magnificently done and quite unlaboured — Bintwiith 
; i 


of “ the religion of pre-Reformation Europe in which Henry V 
moved and lived and had his being: 
international Rome energizing to Lhe saving of sock ty, even 
jf moving at times under a weight of its own body's monstrous 
abuses and intolerable scandals.” 


THE BOOK OF THE POPES. By wer. Tram lated 

by E. M. Lamond. (Methuen. i 
is book has less than fifty pages of letterpress, but nearly 
seven hundred excellent illustrations--of the Popes, their 
coats of arms and tombs, and of the Vatican. Short notes are 
given of the lives of the Popes, and the whole forms a conve- 
nient illustrated directory. The most impressive tomb of 
which an illustration is given is that of His Holiness Pope 
Pius X, which in its dignified simplicity forms a striking con- 
trast to the ornate and elaborate sculptures erected by most 
of his predecessors and fittingly commemorates one who was 
justly renowned for his true and simple piety, 





FICTION 


PSYCHOLOGY OF 


Lubbock. 


GENIUS 


(Cane, Ts. 6d. 
ehiad | 


THE 
4 


The Region Cloud. 1] 


7 
sy Per 


net.) 


Mr. Lussock is still, and first, a stylist. Ife cannot write 
but sometimes his words run away with him. 


* Austin never forgot, never will 


unmusically 
lis first sentence here is : 
forget, the look of that lone. lean hand 
down the length of the big dining-parlour of the old French 


secn from afar, seen 


inn.” It has the effect of appearing weak, and a little precious; 
which is a pity. since 
what Mr. Lubbock has to savy. 


there is nothing weak or precious in 
Karlham gave him a reputa- 
and lucid There 
necessary 


tio as 2 writer of most musical prose. 
his coloured 
medium for the story he was telling ; 
would be the rosy view of such a childhood, to the backward- 
looking eye. But a different matter. It 
an impetus, a gathering velocity, such as quict reminisecnee 
Yet in The Region Cloud there is no accumu- 


Lubbock pursues to the end his leisurcly 


phrases were an exact, a 
thus and thus, one felt, 


shining 


novel is a necds 
never asks, 
lative speed, Mr. 
and musical way. 

much, in this particular 
limitation if Mr. Lubbock 
Ifere he has hit upon a theme most 


It happens not to matter very 
but it will be a 


turns to different themes. 


novel : severe 


admirably suited to his meélier. It is so simple, so apparently 
slight, that to reduce it to a sentence or twe and not lose the 
best of its import is impossible. Channon, the painter, is 
an insatiable @enius, and all is grist to his onmiverous mill, 
“He's forced to sweep away everything he has no use fer, 
simply in order to clear the time and the room that he needs. 
Its a magnificent sight, if you can stand it.” It was young 
Austin’s agony that he couldn't stand it. Therein he differed 
from all those others —the Lady Cordelias, 
everything that they might shine for a day in his presence 
and then be forgotten, and the Bumpuses, who wanted him 
to stroke their flattery and who gave him of their millions in 
Austin had too much pride for that, too much life 
in the moonlit square of the old 


who sacrificed 


return, 
of his own, That was why. 
French town, Channon had picked him up, as it were, and 
carried hind off to Bintworth, that tomb of all the others 
whom he had picked up to serve his genius and dropped again. 
Fora time. all seemed to go well there with Austin as sceretarv. 
“You live your own life in your brain,” said Channon, * and 
i's a real life, and since you've been here Ive had reality 
Ile didwt know then that 
it wasn’t reality he wanted to serve him, nor genius- however 
less than his own: but willing sacrifices like Mrs. Bewlay 
Who, now that she had served her purpose, could glory in a 
like Mrs. 
beautiful. a radiant picture in the setting her husband vave 


beside me - T never had it before.” 


memory, or Channon herself, content just to be 


her. So. after a vlowing vear, even Austin had to be thrown 
away with the rest, 
Such a tenuous theme was all that Mr. Lubbock needed ; 


he can probe at leisure all the psychological ramifications of 
and his measured delightful 
The setting, 


this curious impact of geniuses ; 
prose can, and does, plume itself on every page, 


and then the spirit of 


in its beauty, is another Kevtham. Even the minor charact: 

ts they flit in and out of the story, are most intimately known. 
Only Austin fails a litile. And that fault of Mr. Lub- 
bock’s method of story-telling : the narrative is neither quite 
impersonal nor quite in Austin’s own thought: it is mixture 
of the the is that, while the objectified 
characters are clear as noonday. Austin himself remains evasive 
and thin. But The Region Cloud is a fine and an important 
novel. That Mr. Lubbock was amazingly familiar with all 
the techniques of novel-making, his Craft of 
Fiction had already proved; but that he would be so 
successful a working novelist we had not wuessed. One can 
ony hope that he wiil find other themes as intimate. quict, 
and congenial as this. 


OTHER NOVELS 


Thomas the Lambkin. By Claude Farrere. ‘Translated 
by Leo Ongley. (Butterworth. %s. 6d. net.)—-A vigorous 
tale of action on land and on the high seas, with a dashiny 
seventeenth-century pirate for hero whose ruthlessness wins 
him the nickname of * Lambkin.’ Extremely lively and 
most readable. j . 


is th 


two; and result 


exhaustive 


Thunder Boy. By Olaf Baker. (Butlerworth. 7s. 6d. 
net.)-—A little Indian boy grows up amidst human and animal 
friends and enemies. Mr. Baker describes vividly his encoun- 
ters with coyotes, herons and grizzlies and the final routing 
of his Indian enemy, Scarface. An excellent book for boys 
or for grown-ups, , . 


Daphne Bruno. By Ernest Raymond. (Cassell. 7s. 6d- 
net.) A freshly written tale of the infancy, girlhood and love 
affairs of a charming but rebellious daughter of a literary man. 
Marriage, with its disappointments and triumphs, teaches 


her to be fess introspective and snore philoprogenitive. 


A LIBRARY LIST 


Pocms 1909-1925. By 'T. S. Eliot. (Faber and 
7s. Gd.) 

«ldventures in’ Phifosophy. By J.C, 
Allen and Unwin, Ltd. 15s.) 

British Birds. Vol. 2. By Archibald 
mans. 16s.) 

A Manual of Hygiene. By Siv William TP. Tamer and C. W, 
Ifutt. (Methuen. 30s.) 

elilventures of a Younger Son. By E. 


Cw er. 


Wordsworth, (Cieorge 


Thorburn, (fs 


J. Trelawny. (Oxford 
University Press. 2s.) 

The Fight for Everest, 1924. Py Licut.-Col. kK. F. 

D.s.0O. (Edward Arnold. 25.) 

Students History ef Treland. 

(Longmans. 5s.) 


Norton, 


— 


The y Stephen Gwynn, 


eleross Unknown Australic. By Michacl Terry. (Herbert 
Jenkins. 5s.) 

The Centenary Book of South African Verse. Chosen and 
arranged by F. C. Slater. (Longmans. 6s.) 

Americana, 1925. By Wf. 1... Mencken. (llopkinion. Ts. Gd.) 


English Poems. By Edmund Blunden. (R. Cobden. 
Sanderson. 6s.) 
Plays of To-day. 2 Vols. (Sidgwick and Jackson. 5s. each.) 


The Medieval Village. By G. G. Coulton. 
University Press. 25s.) 
Sundro Botticelli. By Yukio Yashiro. (The 


£15 15s.) 


(Cambridge 


Mi dici Socicty. 


RECREATIONS OF LONDON 


LECTURES 


November 30th, 7.0 p.m. —Tur Sixru AsseaBiy oF THe Leas 
or Navions at Geneva. By Frederick Whelan. One of a 
of lectures given at the W esleyan Central Hall (Committee Room A.), 


Westminster, arranged by the Dorian Society. Admission Free, 
December Ist., 5.30 pan. -A. PoLLaivoLo, GHIRLANDAIO. By 
Perey Dearmer, M.A., D.D., A.R.1.B.A., Professor of Eeclesias- 
tical Art. One of a series of lectures on FLORENTINE ART IN THis 
KFiFTEENTH CentuRY, at King’s College, Strand. Tickets 1 


Post-REVOLUTIONARY NOVELISTS, 
One of a ries of lectures on 
\t the Institute of Historie 


December 3rd, 5.30 p.m. 
By Prince D. Svyatopolk Mirsky. 
Russian LiIrveRATURE SInce CHERKHOY. 
Malet Stre Ct, WL 
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FINANCE—PUBLIC AND PRIVATE 


THE FRENCH CRISIS 
By ARTHUR W. KIDDY. 


Ix considering the present political and financial crisis 
in France it might be well, perhaps, to recall the story 
of the individual in the past century who it is reported, 
whenever witnessing the tragedy of an execution, was wont 
to say: “There, but for the grace of God, goes John a 
When one considers the cause of the present downfall 
of the French Government, there springs to the imagina- 
tion a realization of what might have been the position 
here if a few years ago the ‘Treasury and the financial 
wuthorities had not been of ove mind in determinedly 
reducing the great volume of floating debt. Soon after 
the Armistice, for example, our own total of floating 
debt stood at over £1,500,000,000, of which the greater 
part was in Treasury Bills. To-day, however, the total 
has been reduced to the more manageable though still 
formidable dimensions of £770,000,000, 
Post-War Dirricutties. 

For, while the causes of the French financial crisis 
are many, and have operated over a great many years, 
the culminating point has been reached in the predicament 
in which the French Government finds itself in meeting 
maturities on the 8th proximo of short-term obligations 
amounting to something like 2,700,000,000 francs. 
Some few months ago it had been hoped that this par- 
ticular difficulty could be met out of the proceeds of a 
gold loan which was to have the effect of steadying the 
exchange and of dealing with the more imminent short- 
term debt. Either lack of resources or lack of contidence, 
however, has prevented a suflicient response to tha 
Joan and, inasmuch as the process of inflation in France 
has practically never ceased, it is probable that want of 
confidence quite as much as want of resources may have 
heen responsible for its poor suecess. Having regard to 
the acknowledged difficulties of France by reason of the 
ravages of the Great War, it would be an unbecoming 
task to indulge in criticisms of the manner in which 
French finances have been handled since the Armistice. 
Obviously, France had certain dillicultics to mect after 
the War which had no counterpart in this country. 
There were large devastated areas to be repaired and 
it was, perhaps, only natural as a result of the Paris 
Conference and the Versailles Treaty imposing a colossal 
indemnity upon Germany, that the French authoritics 
should have felt themsclves to be justified in raising 
the loans for reconstruction on the idea that repayment 
could be effected out of Reparations. It was not France 
alone who took the view that Germany was to pay the 
costs of the War, for one seems to remember certain 
politicians here who assured the people that the pockets 
of the Germens ‘were to be searched for the wherewithal 
to meet the War losses of the Allies ! 


Dariyinc Witrn INrv.ariox, 


Té can be admitted that beth during and after the War 
yuost nations failed to mect the situation with a sufficient 
imposition of taxation, but, just as the annihilation of 
ihe mark was due to the failure of Germany to impose 
suflicient taxation, electing instead to pursue a course 
of flagrant inflation, so in France the same errors were 
coramitted, though in less degree. That large loans 
would have been necessary in any case to quicken the 
work of reconstruction after the War and to provide 
employment there can be little doubt, and, indeed, 
France might even be inclined to say that her own system 
of providing work rather than doles had its advantage 
over the course pursued here. Nevertheless, fact 
remains that throughout this period the financial authori- 
tics here had a wholesome dread of the effects of prolonged 
iniflation, whereas, in Franee, the danever was dallied with 
until, as is alwavs the ease, it beeame inereasingly 
diflieult for successive Governments to bring home to 
the French people the actual position. 


es 


CuRRENCY EXPANSION. 

If, however, we compare, for example, the latest 
Return of the Bank of France, not with the pre-Wa, 
figures, but even with the figures at the date of the 
Armistice, we find that the Note Circulation has risen 
from about 2 t,000,000,000 francs to 48,000,000,000 francs, 
In addition there has been an enormous piling up of 
internal Government Debt, and even after the passing 
of seven years no real equilibrium has been established 
in the Budget. It is quite true that during this period 
and partly even, it can be admitted, as a result of the 
policy pursued, there has been very little in the way of 
unemployment in France, but once again it has been 
found that the stimulus to industry and employment 
supplied by inflation, not only has its limits, but ultimately 
brings results reacting disastrously upon both financial] 
and social order. It is the old story of the slippery path 
of inflation, and no better proof! of the predicament 
in which the Painlevé Government found itself can be 
furnished than the fact that while the Government was 
apparently defeated on its proposal to postpone payment 
of maturing debt by three years, admittedly the only 
alternative was still further to inflate and repay the Bonds 
out of increased paper currency. At the time of writing, 
a new French Government has yet to be formed, but 
already the necessary powers have been taken to expand 
further the Note Issue of the Bank of France. And in 
this connexion it is not, perhaps, altogether unimportant 
to remember that quite apart from the French Govern- 
ment War Debts to this country a great many millions 
are due during the next few years by the Bank of France 
to the Bank of England. 

Position Nor Ifore.ess. 

jut while the City is justly concerned with regard to 
the serious situation in France, and while the week 
has scen a fresh low record established in the value of the 
franc, it must not be supposed that the City regards the 
French financial position as a hopeless one. Such are 
the natural resources and such, it might be added, is 
the volume of the hidden savings in France, that it only 
requires courage and a Government strong cnough to 
inspire confidence to bring about a gradual improvement. 
Morcover, if, at the present juncture, America should 
show a more accommodating disposition with regard 
to the French External Debt, and advantage were taken 
of it by the French authorities to fund their external 
obligations, we might conceivably be at the beginning of 
better thingy, Courage, however, wit be requird, 
because the establishment of a Budget equilibrium 
must involve direct sacrifices on the part of the community, 
while the curbing of inflation and the stabilizing of the 
france, even at its present level, may occasion 
temporary slackening of trade. The point is, however, 
that those unfavourable conditions would ultimately 
arise in any case, but if the policy of drift is pursued the 
situation will be even more hard to deal with than it is 
to-day. 


some 
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FINANCIAL NOTES 
Recent Carrvan Issues. 
Tow far the somewhat lethargic response to recent fresh issucs 
of capital of a gilt-edged character must be attributed to a 
diversion of interest to the more speculative descriptions, or 
how far it may be due to a drying up of investment resources, 
it would be rather difficult to say. No doubt to some extent 
the mere knowledge that the issue of high-class investment 
stocks is likely to be on a large scale for some time prompts 
the canny investor to hold back on each issue on the idea 
either that the loan itself will subsequently be obtainable at 
a small discount or that later loans will be offered upon even 
more attractive terms. Jt must not be forgotten, however, 
that even within the last few weeks Colonial and other invest- 
ment issues have amounted to a good many millons, and it 
may be doubted whether the present margin of surplus 
savings is a very large one. At the same time, it is also 
probable that a great deal of surplus capital is being held back 
at the moment owing to the uncertaintics of the outlook, and 
it is that circumstance which explains to some extent the cas) 
conditions in the short loan market. although discount rates 
ure quite firm. 
* * * ke 


SPECULATIVE ACTIVITIES. 


It is true that pari passu with the very partial success of 
nvesfiment issues, almost all of the more speculative flotations, 
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and especially those connected with the rubber plantation 
industry, are quite eagerly absorbed. Not only. however, is 
this due to the fact that the state of the market in this class of 
shares encourages the mere premium hunter, but it must also 
be remembered that the amounts involved in each issue are 
comparatively small and that even one or two of the big 
Colonial issues involve amounts equal to some twenty or more 
of the speculative issues. A feature of the past week has been 
a further spectacular rise in the price of rubber, and the share 
movement also shows no signs of abating. Nor, for the most 
part, can the movement be described as a mere indiscriminate 
gamble, though there is little doubt that the time has arrived 
for very careful discrimination. It would not be dillicult 
nowadays to pick out quite a number of shares where at present 
prices the capitalization per acre is wholly unwarranted. On 
the other hand, the fascina*.on of the market from the specu- 
lator’s point of view arises from the fact that there are probably 
still more instances where even at the present level shares are 
undervalued. 
a * * * 


Scotrisn BANKING PROGRESS. 

Tt does not always follow that an increased dividend even 
in the case of a banking company is succeeded by the publi- 
vation of a Report and Balance-Shect showing that the higher 
distribution to shareholders is consistent with a sound conser- 
vative policy. In the case of the Royal Bank of Scotland, 
however, where the dividend during the past seven years has 
steadily risen from 10 up to the present level of 154 per cent., 
the advance may be said to have been due to a combination of 
enterprise with thoroughly sound management. Among the 
Scottish banks which retained their independence of London 
control the Royal Bank was the first to open an oflice in the 
West End of London, and, moreover, accompanied that 
departure by the very fine stroke of acquiring the old-estab- 
lished business of Drummond’s. Even before that develop- 
ment, however, the business activities of the bank materially 
expanded, while the Report for the past year constitutes a 


record in the turnover in business, the total of deposits, the | 


profits secured and the amount at the credit of Rest or Reserve. 
* * * * 

A feature in the latest balance-sheet is the material addition 
in the Loans and Advances showing that the bank has played 
its part in aiding commercial activities, and one result is seen 
in the advance in the Deposits of over £1,060,060. Sometimes 
the criticism is levelled against Scotch banking of a little over- 
leaning in the direction of an unduly large holding of gilt- 
edged securities and an inadequate use of deposits in trade 
udvances. In that, as in some other respects, the ‘* Royal” 
secms now, however, to be giving a good lead, and there is 


little doubt that in the increased activities of the bank the | 


London offices play no small part. Of course, in noting ihe 
bank’s figures over a series of years, some allowance must be 
made for the absorption of Messrs. Drummond's, but inasmuch 
as the Deposits of that bank at the time of the absorption were 
a little under £4,000,000, the general growth of the business 


of the Royal Bank of Scotland during the past seven years may | 


be gathered by the fact that the Deposits have risen from 
£29,000,000 to nearly £11,000,000, while notwithstanding the 
material increase in the capital in connexion with the absorp- 
tion of the business of Drummond’s, the present total of the 
Rest is within a few thousand pounds of the entire paid up 
capital, whereas seven years ago 1t was only about one-half. 
a w e 
NaAtionaL EXPenpDirure. 

When Sir Frederick Barthorpe referred at the recent annual 
dinner of the Chartered Institute of Secretaries to the con- 
nexion between industrial depression and excessive taxation, 











he may be said in one sense to have uttered no fresh truth. | 
On the other hand, if a retrospective examination is made of | 


national expenditure for the past six months, it is impossible 
not to be struck with the manner in which our capital resources 
have been taxed to the disadvantage of private industrial 
enterprise. It is one of the dilliculties of the critie of national 
expenditure that he has sometimes to wait a long time for 
the justification of his comments. Nevertheless, I fancy 
that there are a vast number of readers of the Spectator 
who are able to recall the period of nearly twenty years ago 
when, at the time of Llovd Georgian financial extravagances 
for so-called social reforms, he was plainly told not from 
one but from many responsible quarters, of the manner in 
which capital resources were being depleted, to the detriment 
of the real prosperity of the country. To-day we know 
from painful experience that the vast sums diverted by 
Income Tax, Supertax and Death Duties from productive 
industrial outlays to non-productive national expenditure 
have played no small part in handicapping us in competition 
with other countries more lightly taxed than ourselves 
~-competition, in short, with countries which lay more stress 
on the power of private industry to raise the status of the 
worker than on the power of the State to grant ** doles” 
to those who may be unemployed, 


A.W. K, 
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A LIFE.c” LEISURE 
_ when you refire 


Do you want to be still “on the 
grindstone ” at the age of 55—powers 
waning, earnings dwindling, and the 
things you have always wanted to do 
receding further away than ever ? 


Or would you like the autumn of 
your life to be the most secure of all 
your years—the most free from mone- 
tary worries—with leisure for the quiet 
work of maturity ? 





Perhaps you have fixed your mind 
on “a little cottage in the country,” 
with golf or fishing at your door, and 
an hour or so from town—or perhaps 
it is a cosy little home in London : 


Then begin now to build for the CON- 
TINUOUS INCOME which will turn this 
into reality. We have a Special Plan, by 
which thousands of men have already 
secured their future. The monthly cheques 
come to you regularly throughout your life, 
and then revert to your wife and children. 

How much 
at what age 


would you like to have, and 
at 55, 60, or 65? 











A To FE. Wm. Phillips, Manager, . 
’ The Manufacturers Life Insurance Co. 
of Canada, 
1 Regent Strect, London, S.W.1 
I should like to have a Continuous Tncome 
IE Di icccernsticapnicngiasipints pa. at 
DE Rite: OF Te WAS: ics cccanciaxncapccncesscaciscssean 
My Wife’s Date of Birth ..............ccccecccscececscees 
Cut this out; fill il in: pin it? your letterhead 
or visiting card; and post in unsealed ¢ lope 
(id. stamp). , 





amount of 
English 


amount 


Assets over £11,000,000 


The M.L.T. of Canada 

ordinary life insurance in 1924 than any 
Company (with one single exception). The 
was over £12,000,000. 


The M.L.I. continuously carns over 
6% on the funds of the policyholder, 
in absolutely safe investments under 
the strictest Government supervision 
in the world. 


OF CANADA 


No policyholder has ever sustained 





any loss through the failure of any 
Canadian life insurance company. bed 1887 
CC 7. 


Establish 





MANUFACTURERS LIFE INSURANCE 


CO. 
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| 4 
Post — | 
friends 
a i. Z “ey ~ | 
= (= | D. Te 
~\ , | yy, Os » 
. \ 4 
Same = : 
| 1 V/s TAX Faces, 
: | FOR OVER 
| a ==> a ( . . \ 
(\ Ai) | \ SOY EARS | 
Waterman’s Combination IVriting Sct No. 02852. - { f 


' “ Put your money into 


Here’s something that will || House” Write for 









° ° - { Investment Book and 
delight every recipient | Prospector of the So- 
| 'y markably prosperous 
If you could see the world’s best pen and the | , Abbey Road Building 
lightest and strongest of pencils tucked together \ ji Society. 
in a dainty box, you would know that you had i} Oo “ oa 
found the perfect Christmas Gift. The recipient . ABB ¥ 
of so charming a gift would treasure it for life | i / ea 
Illustration shows Set No, 02852. Plain with 18ct. Rolled Gold ‘yj ROAD 
Clip-Cap and Sct. Gold Bands at end of Barrel and top of Cap. | G 
Pencil to match. In handsome [Brocade Presents ition Box, 42/-. | \ SONS EC b 
Other types from 20/6 in Black Chased Vuleanite to : \} LGnRENS FORE sOSt 
£8/10/0 in %ct. Gold. “ay BUILDING SOCIETY 
, tar 16 FINCHLEY ROAD 
Sy LONDON 





Watérman’s 


(Ideal | 


FountarPen 


Pens and Pencils can also be purchased separately at prices 
according to size, style, and mounting. 





xX i) be rrrrrrs war ae 





Of Stationers and Jewellers. 
Write for a copy of THE PEN BOOK. 
L. G. Sloan Ltd. Che Pen Corner, Kingsway, London, W.C.2. 
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WINES. guairy,  vaLuE. |! AUSTRALIAN MUTUAL 
Inport et app gC: PROVIDENT SOCIETY 


ptr ASSORTED CASES for XMAS PRESENTS from ONE 




















NEA, i I 
PORTS. Pardes, | cen wees whee THE LARGEST BRITISH MUTUAL LIFE OFFICE, 
Ruby (Luncheon Wine) .. 26/- pik c from 22/- 

Medium Tawny (wonderful BRarsae Superieur, 1919 -- 40/- Assets ours 4 — ae ws £56,000 ,G00 
value) 32/- Chablis (light, dry) .. .. 3 /- Annual Income ,, ee o* oe es £8,300 ,00U 
i> — es BURGUNDIES .. from 24/- 
Fine Old Tawny (well Beaune 10920) (a) superior The A.M.P. Sociciy’s premium rates are lower than the average, 
matured) .. - .. 48/- growth). =e t1/- | it distributes its whole divisibl rplus annuall mony its policy 
. CHAMPAG NES AND } he pe r it 1 ( nat basis and 
Fine Old White (rare old) .. 48/- SPARKLING WINES it possess e combination of a low expense 
SHERRY from 30/- from 65/< | rate, a high? ia \ rable mortality experience 
a ee 4 Fine Old COGNAC (Three Those who d nee cover at the lowest 
CLARET a .. from 20/- Star quality) per bottle 12/6 net cost, with | ited to investigate these 
cluims, 
All WINES CARRIAGE PAID, CASES FREE. Send p.c. for Full . EAT = Ly eee . 
Wholesale Price List of WINES, SPIRITS and LIQUEURS, AVERY tak A BONUS ZAR, 
CHAS. E. WOOD, LTD. (Established 1882), ILonDON OF R: 
9 Mincins L PMs. Be rear " 
9 Mincing Lane, E. 93-76 KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C. 4 
W. C. Fisuer, Mauager for the ed Kingdom, 








UNIVERSAL POPULARITY || 7#£ UNION, BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LIMITED, 


Capital Authoris ed 2 id Issued - - . - £10,500,000 


1 ~ Capital Paid-U - - - . - £3,500,v00 
ANZORA CRE \M, for Roneres Fund J : - - . . . £4,150,000 
greasy scalps, will not soil Reserve Liability of Proprictors - : £7,000,000 
hat linines or pillows, and HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHIL L, Leadon, EC, 3. 

pote . eal. . DRAFTS are GRANTED on the Bank's Branches Bg hout the 
ANZORA VIOLA, for dry Australian States and Dominion of New Zealand. EGRAPHIC 


REMITTANCES are also made. BILLS are purchased - ao. for collec. 


scalps, containing a little oil tion. DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods on terms which may be 
of violets, are sold in 1/6 ascertained on application. 
and 2/6 (double quantity) a ne SE ae ae ee a eT EE 





bottles by Chemists, Hair- ‘ ‘ ‘ 
1 spb 4 ’ d St By Colour in all its splendour is 
eee ee ee inherent in all Story’s 


Curtains , Carpets 
Decorations 
STORY’S 


MASTERS THE HAIR 49-53 KENSINGTON HIGH STREET, W. 


Ste ") tid c Uy l td. 
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COMPANY MEETING. COMPANY MEETING. 
is satisfactory to find that the Chancellor of the Exchequer by hig 


ROYAL BANK OF 
SCOTLAND 





ANNUAL GENERAL COURT OF 
PROPRIETORS 


—--—-- - —— - ---——--—- ——_ - --- — a 


The Annual Court was held at Edinburgh on November 25th, 
His Grace The Duke or Bueciercn, K.T., the Governer, presiding. 

In moving the adoption of the Report His Grace said : 

I presume it will be your pleasure that the Annual Report and 
Balance Sheet with the Auditors’ Report, which has now been in 
your hands for some days, shall be taken as read. L think you 
will agree that the results of the vear’s operations have been most 
satisfactory. 

DEPOSITS. 

Deposits at £40,790,229 show an increase over last year's figures 
of over a million, and the total of the balance shect now touches 
fifty millions for the first time in our history. 


LIQUID FUNDS. 

The strong liquid position to which you have been accustomed 
has been fully maintained, and, in addition to the large figures 
of our cash and call money, our holding of British Government 
Treasury Bills which are maturing from day to day and which 
O90, 


form an ideal [quid asset amounted to £1,855, 


INVESTMENTS. 
“oa reduction in the amount of British Government 
these 


There has be 
Securities owing to the increase in banking advances, but 
investments still stand at the large sum of nearly thirteen and a half 
millions with, in addition, a substantial holding of other investments 
of the best class. 
appreciable proportion of our British Government Securities consists 
of bonds with fixed maturities felling due from year to year within 
I am glad to siate that the market 


As you have heard on previous occasions a very 


2» comparatively limited period. 
value of our Investments shows a satisfactory surplus over their 
book value. 

ADVANCES. 

Our advances to customers have increased considerably during 
the year, and, with a large business such as ours, must always be 
subject to fluctuation owing to demands of a seasonal, or special 
and temporary character. With the Bank's increased 
we are always in a position to mect the legitimate requirements of 


resources 
eur trading and other customers, 


THE STATE OF TRADE, 


The revival in trade for which we have been so eagerly looking 
has not yet materialized upon any appreciable scale, especially as 
regards what are known as the heavy industries upon which so much 
depends. Still there are not wanting signs of improvement in 
certain directions. Last year, speaking from this Chair, | ventured 
to say that the process of recovery must necessarily be slow, and 
that patience was called for in dealing with the situation. Quite 
recently a forward step has been taken in the achievement of the 
Locarno Pact, which augurs well for the prospect of security in 
Europe. This ought to contribute to improved trading conditions 
between the Nations, and we may hope that it will lead to a greater 
demand in the European markets for those products which form 
the staple of our export trade. What, however, is of equal, if not 
even of greater importance, if we are to maintain our position in the 
markets of the world, is the securing of peace at home, as until 
some sort of harmony is established between Capital and Labour, 
there would appear to be little prospect of our reaching that increased 
output, with a consequent reduction in cost, without which we 
cannot rega’n the trade we have lost, or secure new markets, and so 
be enabled to pay for those imports which are essential to our 
existence as a nation. This is of as much concern to the workers 
as to the employers and is, in the long run, the true cure for unem- 
ployment. A further important element is the necessity for the 


continued reduction in public expenditure, without which our 
traders cannot. hope to obtain any alleviation in the burden of 
exatiun, which weighs so heavily upon the cost of production. 


It 








published declarations is keenly alive to this, and the responsibility 
rests with him of enforcing his policy upon the various spending 
Departments. The return to the Gold Standard, and the foree of 
Britain’s example in this regard on other countries, with its steady. 
ing influence upon the Exchanges, the withdrawal of the embargo 
on Foreign and Dominion Loans, and the progress which has been 
and is being made, towards the funding of War Debts, are all ten- 
dencies working in the direction of increased trade, from which this 
country is bound to benefit. 


BANK BUILDINGS. 


Turning again to our own affairs, the Bank have been under 
the necessity of providing new buildings for their branches in a 
number of places, and [ am glad to say that our most outstanding 
building scheme—namely, the provision of new premises for the 
Bank's important branch at the West End of Princes Street, Edin. 
burgh, is now nearing completion. The Directors are lad to think 
that this new and imposing building is generally recognised to 
be worthy of its fine site, where it forms a very prominent and 
pleasing architectural feature. As previously stated the whole of 
these premises, after providing spacious and thoroughly equipped 
banking offices, have already been let on lease. The Bank's policy 
of consistently writing down their expenditure on buildings by sub- 
stantial sums from year to year enables me to say that the whole 
of their Bank Buildings and heritable property stand in their books 
at very moderate figures. 


PROFITS AND APPROPRIATIONS, 


Our net profits, after making all necessary provisions for bad 
and doubtful debts and contingencies, are shown at £472,622, being 
an increase of fully twenty thousand pounds over last year’s tigures, 
After setting aside the usual provisions for Bank Buildings and 
heritable property and Pension Reserve Fund, the Directors have 
seen their way to recommend a dividend for the half-year at 16 
per cent., making with the 15 per cent. for the previous half-year 
155 per cent. for the year, as compared with 14} per cent. for last 
year. There must. of course, be a Jimit to the increase of our 
dividend, but we always, as in this case, have followed a careful and 
conservative policy as regards our distribution by, at the same time, 
building up our Rest and other reserves; and it is hoped that, apart 
from anything unforeseen, we will be able to maintain the rate of 
16 per cent. 

RESERVE FUND. 

As you will see, the balance available as an augmentation of the 
Bank’s Rest or Reserve Fund is no less a sum than £117,310, which 
brings our Rest up to £2,464.704. It will readily be seen that with 
a continuance of the Bank's prosperity that fund may be expected 
ere long to equal and even to exeeed the Bank’s paid-up capital 
of two and a half millions, 


DRUMMONDSN BANK. 


The acquisition of Drummonds’ Bank, London, of which | spoke 
at length last year, has been successfully carried throuzh, and 
whilst conducted as formerly under the personal charge of the 
Messrs. Drummond, it forms an important West-ind business for 
ihe Royal Bank, which has fitted into our organization without 
any difficulty and without the loss of any of Drummonds’ valuable 
connexions, 


GROWTH BU 


The Bank's business. both at home and abroad, to 
grow, and important new connexions are being formed from time 
to time, showing that, as an independent Scottish Bank with a 
large and increasing business in London, we are in a position to 
undertake everything that is required of an up-to-date banking 


institution. 


OF SINESS, 


continues 


THANKS TO STAFF. 


The thanks of the Directors and of the Proprietors are 
members of our Staff for their loyal and devote: service during the 
past year. 

The Directors desire to take this opportunity of recordin 
high appreciation of the valuable services which Mr. A. K. Wright, 
the General Manager, has rendered to the Bank during the past 
year; and they also desire to extend their thanks to the other 
officials at Head Office, London, Glasgow and elsewhere. 


due to all 


their 


APPROVAL DIVIDEND. 


With the ¢ remarks T beg to propose that the Report now 
mitted, containing a Statement of the Accounts and Balance Sheet 
of the Bank, be approved. and that out of the profits of the year 4 
dividend of 16 per cent. per annum for the half-year, under deduc- 
tion of Tax, be now declared in conformity therewith. 


OF ACCOUNTS: 


} 


SUD. 


The Report was approved, and the Governor, Deputy Governor, 
Extraordinary Directors and the retiring Ordinary Director were 
re-elected, and Auditors were appointed for the ensuing vear. 
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ONE GOOD 
TURN JUST 
MEANS ANOTHER 








Ny 


¥ Ss NAS VS 
= SNCESS YOU 


| START ON — 


,) PRATTS 


IN THE CHILLY WEATHER 








| 

| are silky in appearance and possess | 
| a note of individuality all their own. | 
| 

| 





| They wear well, wash well, and 
| always look clean and smart. 


| 
| PYJAMAS ¢ SOFT COLLARS 
| 
| 


| LOOK FOR THE “LUVISCA” TAB ON EVERY 
| i} GARMENT. NONE GENUINE WITHOUT. 
} 


Uniform everywhere 
Reliable ps 

















| 
i] Tf any difficulty i obtaining “ LUVISCA’ paeet. i| 
| al tae} S and SOFT COI LLARS, vrite to COURi Se 
| TD. (Dept. 58M), Aldi neuber ry, London, E.C. 2, who Sa 
| nd you name a your nearest retailer and descriptive 24NG. SESS 
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To Keep you 
in Voice 


Every singer and public 
speaker knows the necessity 
for keeping the voice clear 
and resonant. It is not 
necessary for this purpose to 
use lozenges and pastilles 
containing drugs, which must 

used with caution, and 
which are often objection- 
able in their taste and odour. 


The ‘Allenburys’ Glycerine and 

Black Currant Pastilles have a 

delicious flavour and may be taken 

freely without causing any harme 
tul effect. 





YOUR CHEMIST 
STOCKS THEM 


Packed in distinctive 
tin bexes containing 


2oz. - - &d. 


4on - ¢ 1/3 
8on + ¢ 2/3 


llb «¢ - 


Alien & Hanburys Led. 





WHY SOME PEOPLE 
Tt ! sel thot a lock of structural adjustment is ¢ Ve of 
c ing scriows ill Curvetures of the Spine, for examp! Ine OW. 
lod geet t aml digestive tronble it red iw thousands 
of peopl re ne throuch life suffering fi one or more complaint arriving from 
such Tal ( it I SAY, PEN eermwial 1 Yi, LY, notwith. 
P in ’ hnown thod of tr 1 has heen tried, and 
1 
1 1 hi 1 livf toe | t light 
nin ercept mialph a of « 
ory ihe Ix nt i Compost 
ih ? colunu 1 or J i i flicicnt 
1 n the nerve ils, pro 
« li ! as Neurasthenia, 
Asthr itica, Geitre, Nervous- 
3 11 h { hes cuts. 
On the Contirnen lia America a si rof 
1 <etting kn t CHIROPRACTIC 
Spinel Adjustive ‘t nt is widely practised, 
The practitio Chiropractic mak 
Jemgthy aly aud by the time 
he ctaduat is a verital! aaster of the Spine, 
} j f hi is al he quickly locates 
the malplacements in t! pine which are c 
in le in the erent nd tissues, and by a 
ijustive 1 | tious levers them 
ver hort of time iit rect 
position, Asat It tritation is removed 
from the 3 ad t mplaint disappears. 
Ti who sufficr fr s2e 
WILLOUGHBY GARSIA D.C. 2.5 Shashi 
ef Chirepractic!, sis, Ac. shonld ask fer my 
} Masior Cl ) 1 i te aa t! red 
\ Tha ed ( ly ¢ 
‘ CITY } ! oF ce treated 
p.m. l by C 
Tit I ) 
n hr ! A 
é t 
/ 








PASTILLES | 


G llenburys ' 


A SAVING IN 












9 
ARRS 
delicious Scotch 


SHORTBREAD 


in beautifull, wrapp ed! tins of all 
sh rapes Pay es. Ylercle onl, a 


the finest clatry butter geen 
. Where is none finer. 








SSeS 


CARR & CO.LTD. y 
CARLISLE. u, y) 
ee 


A 


ee 
il 


he 
/ . 


I W< 


ay 

We ~ is a 
rw 

"LOI. [RN 


LINEN HANDKERCHIEFS 


UR collection contains every style, from the 

plaia linen initial to the finest lace-trimmed 
handkerchiefs. 
A full detailed d 
our Handkerchief List No. 
iree. 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, Ltd. 


Linen Manufacturers, 


NORTHERN 








eseription, with prices, can he seen in 


40, which will be sent post 


BELFAST, IRELAND. 














INCOME TAX. 


It is possible to recover 23% of your 
income by way of Rebate of Income 
Tax if your life is adequately and 


suitably insured. 





Write for particulars, giving date of birth. 


THE PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., LTD., 


142 HOLBORN BARS, E.C. 1. 


All Classes of Insurance Business transacted. 








y ~ x . a 

STOLL PICTURE THEATRE, Kingsway 

DAILY 2 to ~ 45 p.m. (Sundays 6 to 19.30 p.m. New Prog.) 

NOVEMBER 20th, DECEMBER Ist and 2nd. ae, ~ 9 “ 
ul C ARLISLE BLACKWELL in ** MONTE CARLO,’ kK. Pl 

Oppen heim: and ** ACROSS THE DESERT TO SIWAL a tilt 
Major W. T. Blake DECEMBER Srd. 4th and 

BE SSIE f7E and HOBART BOSWORTH in ** St N D OW N, 
vnd THOMAS MEIGHAN in ** COMING THROUGH,” & 
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CHRISTMAS 
‘BOOK: 


EXHIBITION 
NOV.16"-JAN.16” 


—REPRESENTATIVE OF OVER 
50 PUBLISHING HOUSES. 


[* the Great Hall of Mudie’s Library there is now being held 





















































a wonderful exposition which includes every imaginable class 
of book. Fifty of the leading publishers have supplied their 
latest and best publications; the whole is one of the most 
remarkable collections ever displayed. 
Come here and choose your Christmas presents easily and 
conveniently. Books make gifts that are sure to be appreciated, 
and you are certain to find what you require among the many 





Glad I thought of this.” 




















hundreds on view. Come early and avoid the “ last-minute ” N nearly every home one finds Looks e:ther 
rush. cram manos into a bookcase much too small or 
—— P ‘a 3 ts | m open shelves unprotected from dust 
Write for special Christmas Book List (S). ™ x) ae pe umage. Why not surprise your booklover 
- relative or friend thi Christm as by giving him 
or her a Globe-Wernicke oF h 
STATIONERY DEPARTMENT. 4 i oltaadne aa 
i MD ea ee eee greatly appreciated, You ca "hes just one, 
Gift Stationery in many new and charming : ; pice ny rep Wee a , At ne ee! 
designs, attractively boxed, Diaries, Fancy : Universal Siyle i 
Leather Goods and Novelties, and a wide : Bookcase as above - ve-Wer 4 ke “ Elastic’? Bookcase is 
range of Art ¢ ak ndars—all these are shown Oak co Sa £7:10:0 : ane ne ma tp he tia . eck nag idvantas 3 Ove 
in the Stationery Department. You will find i Mahogany.. £9:10:0 : ordinary bookeases and i ALWAYS 
here many solutions to the problem of “ wh ; Mahogany.. £9:10:0: COMPLETE BUI NEVER FINISHED.” 
s — solutions to the problem of “ what ! Additional Oak : ‘ 
—— : Units 37/6each : Write for Catalogue No. 20B, and if 
; ~ : Mahogany 47/6each: you have a Gramophone ask for 
§ \ lonecececcecececececceeeeee..t pamphlet on G.W. Record Cabineis. 
4 i] 


aed bcnemendl Noman 


SELECT LIBRARY LTD. The G lobe - -Wernicke CO sia 


' 30/34 New Oxford Street, | OL 
Lendon, W.C. a London: 44 Holborn Viaduct, E.C.1; 82 Victoria Street, S.W.1; 
| 98 Bishopsgate, E.C. 2. Manchester: 13 Victoria Street. 




















£1085 IN PRIZES 


ARE YOU INTERESTED IN POLITICS? 


THE SHIPWRECKED 















































| 
| 
MARINERS’ SOCIETY | if so, write for particulars of the 
3 'y ‘ompetition in CO ion with the 
£ lo | Comp ition if onnection ith the 
. a | HOME STUDY COURSES 
| is in urgent need of money for the great work ies 
| of relief which it has carried on for 86 years, | Anti - Socialist and 
| the banking account now being considerably | Anti-Communist Union, 
| | Subjects Taught : 
| overdrawn. H Principles of Anti-Socialism, 
: } Political Public Speaking 
| Patron — H.M. THE KING. ee ee ee 
} Elementary Iconomics. 
| Banker: lViulliams Deacon’s Bank, Limited. levee I 2-Ppuge bo f 
. . = Do You ky t-¥ iy Ca ? ” 
| Contributions will be gratefully acknowledged if sent frown 
to the Secretary, GERALD E. MAUDE, Eszq., , THE SECRETARY, ; ~ 
| 2 : Anti-Socialist and Anti-Communist Union 
Carlton House, Regent Street, London, S.W.1. (Dept. 73), 
mes ee 58-60 Victoria Street, London, S.W.1. 
PS ia wx A CHRISTMAS OR NEW YEAR'S 
5 j d PRESENT 
. " ~ "e¢ subscription to the Sprecrator, costing 30s., make 
THE PRINCE OF WALES’S APPEAL. A year’s subscription to th ‘Bre . 2 ing - 0s., makes 
an ideal present for an absent friend. For this sum the paper will he 
“J APPEAL ae ' ‘ ce ore 
to tl , E i = 1 wi A forwarded toany address in the world. App! y Manage Y, the Spec TATOR, 
© the men and women of our Empire, and indeed to who vaiue ‘ 7 ia 
the practical example of heroism And humanity, lo give generously 13 York Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C.2. The latest dates 
in support of our great Life-Boat Service.” ae . ‘ 
- . Ww od for posting are :—To Aden, Dee. Oth: Canada, Eastern Provinces 
e nee ; . 
~ ° . ° "ester ro CES ec. 7 * Central . "iCL dec sis 
1,000,000 Annual Subscribers of 5/- Dec. llth: Western Provii , Dec. ith: tral America, Dec. 1st 
to provide and maintain the whcele service. Ceylon, Dec. 3rd: Eq spt, Dec. 5th: Gambia, Dec. 2nd 
Ple: vd your 5/- to-day and be “ One in a Millicn.” ’ ee * Le tll — a of ° dic ec. Sard - " 
Will yor u ales remember the Life-Boats in your will? Gibraltar, Dee, 18th : Gold Coast, Dec, Ist: Ind t, Dee. 3rd: Lh '7s 
There is no subsidy from the State. Dec. 10th : Jamaica, Dec. 4th : Malta, Dec. th: Mexico, Dec. ith : 
n a i TY ee Gror r Ne wfoun land, Dec. Tth: Nis gerud » De » kab s Palestine, Dec. ith. 
sonorary I irer. = ré 
ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION, 
Life-Boat House, 22 Charing Cross Road, London, W.C, 2. a ee Ces oe ee ee ee = a a 
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Prepaid Classified Adbertisements. 


RAT ES, 


Minimum 20 Words (Two Lines) .. = ee Four Shillings. 
Every Additional 10 Words (One Line) .. -» Two Shillings. 
Less than 10 Words charged as a line. 

Headings DISPLAYED IN CAPI{TALS—occupying the equivalent to 
1 line—ws. per line, Each ruled line, or white space equivalent to a 
line, charged as 10 words, (A line averages 10 words.) Vouchers sent 
only (o advertisers whose announcements exceed 70 words 
Classified Advertisements can be displayed and are charged according 

to space at the rate of £1 2s, Ud. per inch, 
Files are available at “ The Spectator”’ Office for inspection by advertisers 
who order less than 70 wor 


Series Discounts as follows :— 


% 





6 insertions 2}%%; 13 insertions 5%; 
26 insertions 73°; 52 insertions 10%. 


To ensure insertion, remiltance covering cost of the advertisement 
must be sent in all cases with the order. 





Instructions should be addressed to— 
PREPAID CLASSIF LED ADVERTISEMENTS DEPT. 
THE SPECTATOR, 13 York Street, Covent Garden, 
London, W.C. 2, by first post on Tuesday of each week. 
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Tor Sale and Go Bet. 


7 H E COUNTRY LIFE. 


Do you cherish any thought of living farther afield and away from London's 
Suburban Streets ? ‘The desire can be met, to greatest possible advantage, either 
as to house or site in the open and unspoiled country, and at one-balf of local site 
vahtes Excellent golf close at hand and aecess to City practically equal to that 
of the suburbs. Write to-day for illustrated booklet and particulars of our Lstates 
at Sevenoaks, Leatherhead and elsewhere. 

PERCY HARVEY ESTATES, LTD., Dept. S, 
Moorgate Station Chambers, E.C. 2. 














eo 


WW! J ESTON - SUPER - MARE for Health and Happiness.— 
SUPERIOR PLATS ‘TO LET in beautiful and healthy sarronadings (sea and 
Jind views): solf-eontained, well ce -orated, every modern ¢ und sanitary convenience. 
Rentals (ia lu-ive) £85 to £150 ye ly. No pres»inms, fixtures free. Write for 
porliculars HENRY BUTT, Oxford Street, Weston super-Mare (or Agents). 











, OSEP H FARINGTON’S Original pear. of The Thames, 
el above and below London, offered cheap for quick sole.—O.W.S., the Speetator, 
13 York Street, Covent Gar len, WoC 2. 





_Ropointments &e., PWacant and Wanted. 


Pp HE UNIVERSITY or EDINBURGH. 


CHAIR OF COMMERCIAL AND POLITICAL ECONOMY, 





‘the Electors will shortly proceed to make an appointment to this CHAIR, which 
lias become Vacant by the retirement of Professor Shield Nicholson. 

The stipend is £1,200, along with the usual contribution of 10 per cent. to the 
Petlerated Superannuation Fund, and the appointment is subject to an age-limit 
of 70 

Persons who desire their names to be considered should communicate before 
December Sist with the SECREPAKY to the curators, seuding any references or 
«Vidence which they may wish to offer. 


ey 


NIVERSITY OFr LONDON. 


A Course of Three Lectures on “ LES MOUNUMENTS BOUDDHIQU ES" 
ET LES ANTIQUITES MUSULMANES DE L’AFGHANISTAN ” wii) be 
(in French) by Monsieur JOSEPH HACEIN (Conservateur du Musée Guimer fue’ 
at THE SCHOOL OF ORLENTAL ST UDLES (Finsbury Circus, E.C.2). on MONDAY 
DECEMBER 7th; TUESDAY, DECEMBER 8th ; and THU RSDAY DECE MBER 
10th, 1925, at 5.36 p.m, At the First Lecture the Chair will be taken by Mr. Laur ~ 
Binyon (Veputy Keeper in the British Museum in charge of Orienta nl Prints ana 
Paintings). ADMISSION FREE, WITHOUT TICKET. The Lectures “at 
illustrated with Lantern slides, be 
EDWIN DELLER, 
Academic Registrar, 


~ ar, 
UEEN’S HALL, To-morrow—Sunday Evening, at 6.30. Rey. 
awh Goard on the ** Dictum of Dean Inge.” Admiss sion Free, Reserved 

seats, 5s., 2s. and Is, 








ASTBOURNE. ae 
rPXHE EASTBOURNE st HOOL OF DOMESTIC ECONOomy, 
All Domestic Science —- taught. Resident and Day Pupils, 


Certificates granted. 
Principal, Miss RANDALL, 1st Class Diploma, Edinburgh Training School, 


, x . . a, 

;1GH VIEW Domestic Science House, Althorne, Es:ex— 
Housecraft and Household Management in house specially adapted, 
Healthy situation ; facilities tennis, dancing, ete. Prospectus on application, 
| 


cls EOSOPHICAL.—Sunday evening meeting at 7 7 p.m., Kensing. 

ton Town Hall. High Street, Ke *nsington. Nov. 2yvth * Man's Life in the 
Three Worlds.” . “ Self and Discovery.’ Dec. 6th. * The Return to Heaven,” 
Mrs, A. Gardner, .A. Admission Free. Museum 3 


| 

i ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE COLLEGE = 
TEACHERS, GROVE HOUSE, ROEHAMPTON LANE, 8.W, 

DEMONSTRATION SCHOOL, COLET GARDENS, W. KEN: sINGTK IN, W. it 

Chairman and Hon Secretary, Mr. C. G. Montefiore, M.A. Hon. Treasurer! 

Mr. W. H. Ogston.—For information concerning Sc holarships Loan Fund and Granty 
from the Board of Education apply to the Principal, Miss E. bk. LAWRENCE, 


3 


























Bonus Schools and Colleges. 











JpARBow HEDGES SCHOOL, CARSHALTON.— Beautiful 
and Healthy situation on Surrey Hills. Sons of Protessional Men, 
Surrounded 150 acres. IJlustrated prospectus. Apply Secretary. 


me P sees ne SS mM 


THAMES NAUTICAL T RAINING COLLEGE, 
H.M.S. ‘WORCESTER,’ OFF GREENHITHE, KE NT, 
for the education of boys to become 

OFFICERS IN THE MERCHANT SERVICE. 
Age limit 11 to 16 years. Moderate terms. 
Special scheme of entry as Cadets R.N, 
Vacancies for next a. 
Illustrated prospectus f 

SECRET ARY. "T. N.T.C. (N.), 72 Mark Lane, London, F.C. 8. 


[err er-e SCHOOL, WIMBORNE, 


Ap Examination will be held during the first week in July, 1926, for the awarding 
of One Scholarship, vaiue £100, and Six Scholarships value £60 downwards, opea 
to boys under 14 on June Ist, 1926. Boys under 15 on the same date may compete 
for one of the Schoiarships, but a higher standard of work will be expected. 

For particulars apply to the HEADMASTER. 


K ING EDWARD  # ¥ SCHOOL, 
BURY ST. EDMUND’'S. 
40 Poarders, 80 Day boys, Prep. Department 
Sound teaching. Well-run boarding-house, Games, O.T.C., Scouts, Physical Training, 
Fees, £22 per term. 
Head-Master: J. M. Wapmore, M.A., Oxon. 

















JJ NIVERSITY OF BRISTOL, 
fhe University eer ry ations for the 
‘HATR OF PHILOSOPHY, 
which will be vacant on on gust Ist, 1926. Stipend, £900 per annum. Applications 
should reach the undersigned, from whom further particulars moy be obtained, 
on or before February Ist, 1926 
BF. GEOFFREY FRANCIS, Registrar. 





peers SCHOOLMASTER (31) wishes Companion- 

Tutorship, 5 weeks from December 22nd. English literature, history, 
Latin, athletics, boxing, Ju-Jitsu, P.T. Interview London. Terms mod., resident 
—Box 106, Wii 1, LUNGS, King’s Cross, W.C. 1. 








TOUNG r RE NC H LADY,  baccalaur’at, seeks Christ- 
mas post, fare paid, small salary.—Mile. JEANNE LAUMAIN, Univer- 
sity College, Exeter 


Ce AND VOCATIONAL TRAINING.—A_ book in 

which over 100 profe ssions for girls are described, with all information as to 
training. Price 2s. 6d post free, 2s. Od. -WOMEN’S EMPLOYMENT PUB- 
LISHING a TD., 5A “Russell Square, London, W.C. 1. 














Lectures, Scholarships, &r. 


UEEN’S COLLEGE, LONDON. 
Visitor: THE LORD BISHOP OF LONDON, 
frinipal: JOSKkPH EDWARDS, M.A, 

The College provides for Courses of Lectures for Advanced Students, as well as a 
GENERAL EDUCATION for Younger Girls. 

by the recent extension of the College buildings, increased facilities are given for 
the teaching of SCILNCK. In addition to preparation for other Public Examinations 
students may now le prepared for the PRk-MEDICAL EXAMINATION of the 
CONSOINT BOARD in CHEMISTRY and PHYSICS. 

A one-year’s training in HOUSEWIFERY and HOUSEHOLD MANAGEMENT, 
and one in SLCRETARIAL TRAINING are also offered. 

To all RESIDENT STUDENTS taking these and other Special Courses ample 
opportunity is given for visiting places of interest in London. For all —_ _ ys of 
Colle . Preparatory School and Ke-idence, apply to the Warden, Miss C. 8. LEWER, 
BA -45 Horley Street, W. 1. 








AN NSTEY PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, Erdington, 

Hiirmingham (Ling's Swedish System), offers complete Teachers’ Training 
(Women) in Sweaish bducational Gymnastics, Medieal Gymnastics and Massage, 
Dancing, Heesey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, Netball, Swimming Anatomy. 
Nypiene, Physictowy, Ac. Three Years’ Course. Prospectus on application, 





S'- COLUMBA’S COLLEGE, RATHFARNHAM, C0, 
DUBLIN. 


PUBLIC SCHOOL, SISTER FOUNDATION OF RADLEY COLLEGE, 


Fees, £100 per annum. Entrance Scholarships and reduced fees to sons of Clergy, 
Church of England. Preparation for the Universities and Services. Unrivalled 
situation on the Dublin Mountains, 6 miles from Kingstown Harbour 





HE STANDARD REFERENCE BOOKS AND DIREC 

TORIES OF SECONDARY EDUCATION Public Schools Year Kook, 

Girls’ School Year Book (just ready), Direct« ry ef Wemen Teachers, Schoolmasters 
Year Book. All Booksellers. or Y.:5.i’., 51 Museum Street, London, W.C. 1. 





| EARSDEN PRIVATE SCHOOL, BEARSDEN, bU MBAR.- 

TONSHIRE.—Vacancies for boarders, 3-10 years; entire charge also for 
holiday boarders, boys or girls. Children given every attention, espe ially for 
health and happiness. School and house newly built. References exchanged. 
Mrs. SPENCER PONSFORD. 





( +R ADU. AT EK, with excep tional understanding of child 











nutrition and with experience also of teaching, is proposing opening a school 
where the work would be arranged on individual lines, in order to allow for the 
necessary breaks in the cdneation of delicate children, and where special | dical 
treatment could be arranged. 

Advertiser is anxious to hear from parents who are fecling the need for such a 
school, with a view to finding if the numbers would justify her in sinking capital in M 
She would be very grateful if parents would comimunicate their needs to Box 1,31", 
the Spectator, 13 York Street, Covent Ge Garde n, WiC. 1 

- , 
Girls Schools and Colleges. 





eo tb SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. ( HL RCH OF 
ENGLAND PUBLIC SCHOOL. Provost: The Rev. Prebendary Talbot. 
SCHOOL OF 8. MARY and 8. ANNE, ABLOTS BROMLEY, STAPFORKD. Head- 








mistress. Mis3 Rice, M.A., Oxon. Fees: Girls entering over 1: yea (rrls 
entering under 15, £120 a year. Reductions for the clorey and ¢ fs hibitions 
For particulars apply to the Headmistress. 
INGHOLT SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
HINDHEAD, SURREY. 


Bracing climate. Good education 
Hiead-Mistress: Miss F. M. 8. BATCHELOR (Oxi, Hons. Sch.) 
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a EN 8 RE EE AO TT ———__—_———— —------ --—-- —$—~ 
T GIRLS’ SCHOOLS.—WESTERN _ DIVISION, re ‘ ‘ 
—_— ~¥: si Rev. F. M. KTHERIN TON, a mac ~ sagen Gours, We, 
Provost : tev M. cK ; rington, So erset. 
a. KATHERINE’S, HEATHERTON PARK, TAUNTON.’ Head-Mistress: 
« 2e3 Di rirls re d y1S( ‘ ‘ fat Y + 
Miss E. M. HARTNELL, M.A. (Oxon.). Fees £15v, gir! over 14, £180. Pp RIVATE SOCIAL rouUuUR#s. 
a ag IE Ta tl : 1: Ss ss, t arties yanie 
‘T, HELENS, COCKERMOUTH.—Boarding School for Girls is i Accomponiad. 
Sy in the Lake District. Principal—Miss WHEELER. N. S. BISHOP, F.R.G.S. 
Special terms for ministers’ and missionaries’ daughters. Entire charge if desired, January 16th.—WORLD TOUR, 5 months visiting CEYLON, MALAY, JAVA, 
« = 9a . - : CHINA, JAPAN, CANADA. 
SiSs IRONSIDE’S BUREAU. January 22nd.—EGYPT and the NILE, 50 days. 
JOURNALISTIC AND SECR ETARIAL TRAINING, March 23rd.— SICILY, NAPLES, ROME 5 weeks 
Prospectus on appiication. 73 Gower Street, W.C. 1. 159 Auckland Road, London, 8... 19. 
aay ——————— —_= — —————$— eT —- 4 
( VERDALE SCHOOL, FARLEY HALL, near Oakamoor, 
N. Statfs. Good all-round education for limited number of Girls in . =~ ne oe 
charming country residence, 640 ft. above sea level. Principals : Miss PICKARD, Auihors, é Dpewt ititiq. Wh 
w.A. (Newnham College), and Miss KITTS. 





TrEMRTWORTE. 

\ BOURNEMOUTH COL L EGIATE SCHOOL “ OR GIRLS 
Chairman: Rev. J. D. JONES, M.A., D1 

Principal: Miss M. DAVIE, Bb. h. 

The School stands in its own grounds of 10° acres, 

ance Scholarships. 
oo from the PRINCIPAL, 
Bournemouth 


77 1G E LD 


'+@ BY 3 , 
OXHEY LANE, WATFORD. 


Principal—Miss Wallis. 
Residential School for Girls. Tele: “ 


alee. 
facing Bournemouth Bay. 


“ Wentworth,” College Road, Bournemouth. 
Collegiate Schools, Ltd. 





Watford 616.” 


TINCHESTER SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


BOARDING HOUSE SCHOLARSHIP VALUE £50 A YEAR. 

The Annual Examination for the above will be held on March 10th, 11th and 12th, 
1926, at the School, for entrance in the following September. All particulars and a 
detailed syllabus can be obtained from the HEAD-MISTRESS, Entrics cannot 
be received after January 31st. 


‘ECRETARI AL TRAINING.—The Women’s !nstitute, 70 Vic- 
s toria Street, S.W.1. Tel. Vict. 5968. Year's course 50 guineas. Shorthand, 
Work, Filing, Indexing. Languages extra, 


Private 








Typewriting, Book- kee ping, Committee 








wc. 


ELOCUTION SCHOOL 
kxpression, ec. HAROLD HORTON—Voiee, etc. 
uuu Square, London, W.C. tl. Tei Museum 2256, 


CHARLES SEYMOUR will forward 

sous in Public Speaking; Vocabulary ; 

i “ant” EMVORKE SPEAKING, 
1 Strand, W.C. 2% ( 


Pribate Guilion, 


OHN DUXEBURY'S 
e HARRY DUXBURY 
Apply SECRETARY, 41 Wot 


es Mr. 
U particulars of his rivate Le 
LQUENCE IDVAS, 














*rrar.! 6697) 





Voice strength 


ANDIDATES pre ve at Oxford for the Entrance Examina- 

/ tions at Oxford and Cambridge and the First Public bkxarmination 135 
auiccesse: 319 21 1924.-—Mr. E DANK 5, Private Tutor, 37 Cornmarket Street, Oxford. 
es ‘LI E I GY M AN can receive a fe ~w young BOYS as BOAR DE RS. 

Entire charge if desired ; individual teaching: good groundwork assured. 

Bracing air; sea 3 minutes Rev. W PENI ILETON, Beechenhirst, Aliwic a Bora 
































Scholastic Agenries. 

NW CHOOLS AN D ae?P?e Rm B. 
Reliable information and advice concerning the most suitable establishment 
will be given (free of charge) to parents stating their requirements (kind of school, 

age of pupil, locality preferred, range of fees, «c.) to 
Lesst PRUMAN KNIGHTLEY, LTD., 
Scholastic Agents, 
61 CONDUIT STREUT, LONDON, W.1, 
Telephon Gerrard 3272 (2 lines) 
Publishers of SCHOOLS,” the most t to Schools ju existence 
price 64... 
DVICE ABOUT CHOOLS, AT 


LA HOME or on the CONTINENT, and TUTORS’ ESTAGLISHMENTS, 
DOMESTIC ECONOMY SCHOOLS, &c., 
is given free of charge by 

MESSRS. GABDITAS, THRING & CO 

36 Sackville Street, London, W. 1. Telephone : 

Kducational Agents. EstaMished 1873 
Thring W Co., are personally acquainted with nearly all School 
r ouutry. Thev will tlso be glad to supply full information about 
: of training in Domestic Economy, Secretarial Work, 


Regent S878, 


Messrs. Gabbita 
Principals in the 
establishments gi L course 
Agriculture and Horticultite 

NO CHARGE 


i CHOOLS FOR 
K TUTORS for 





WHATEVER IS MADE TO PARENTS. 


BOYS AND GIRLS, 
ARMY and ALL EXAMS. 





CLERGY RECKIVING DELICATE OR BACKWARD BOYS FOR 
SPECIAL CARE AND TUITION, 
Messrs. J. & J. PATON, having an up-to-date knowle ige of the Best Schools and 
Tutors in this COUNTRY and on the CONTINENT, will be pleased to AID 





PARENTS by sending (free of charge) prospectuses and Trus tworthy information 
rhe age of the pupil, district preferred, and rough idea of fees should be given 
J. &. 4, PATON, Educational its. 143 Cannon Strect, London, K.C, 4 


Pa a 








es 
it) REN CH. 
To mect the demand of parents secking a comfortable HOME in which toei> ons 
May, fe ih wing upon their public school education, xecvive the best TUITION in 
the FREN¢ Ht 1. ANGUAGE, Mr. Watney, an ex-public school man, born in France, 
has founded an institution 50 miles from Paris on the best public school and university 
lines. For this purpose the Chateau de Boulains, situated in the beautiful region of 
the Forest of Fontainebleau, with 700 acres of magnificent shooting land, has been 
acquired Here, under ideal conditions, e:ndidates receive the best instraction 
in French from his zhly qualified French professors. Minimum course three months. 
Monthly examinations and progress reported. Only French spoken (compuisory). 
Riding, tennis, golf, ete., ete. Open only to public schoo) and university men. The 
Institute is hig shly 1 recommended by the authorities of the Universities of both 
countries, 
Apply to; 





W. 8S. WATNEY, Chateau de Boulains, Valence-en-Bric (8. et M.) 











MASSEY, LITERARY AGENT 


Rex ALD 
Good Stories 


; ©, regulred, 
Send stamp for prospects to- 





RONALI) MASSBY, 108 Victorit Streot, London, S.W. 1 
ARN Money by Your Pen n. Uniyue postal course: How 
1o write, wi tite about, wh t a ! ug. 
Sookie: fre i ’ hasti tle (Dep ; yo! 





\j ANUSCRIPTS of every description authentically Typed. 
i i Duplic: ating by experienced operates oid Trenslations wndertakew—REGINA 
BUREAU (Type eo partment), i ‘Thoinas > t, Grosvenor Square. ‘'Phoue: 
Mayfair 7140 (8 lines 

















ITER ARY TYPEWRITING of every «ce scription carel illy 
4 and promptly executed. Mss. is. per 1,000 ri Carbon Coy per 
1,000.—Miss NANCY M FARLANE (©), Li Polaciva A an ae 
UTHORS’ MSS.-—Carefully and accurate’y typewritten, Is 
F per thousand words.—SK ELTON STARKEY, siuddeiia,’’ Dros lioline 
Lane, Doncaster 
r Stak ay Proof-Reading and Revision of M&s., by 
Experienced clerk, late London University MSs. Ls. per },Q00 is. 
Miss HIL L. ‘Monks Risborough, _Bur <3 
WS ALISFAC TORY T ypewriting by experienced and edurated 
stalt Competitive prices.4 Carefal ciecking iXxcepuonal servi iry 
it next.—GUY JONI 4, , Raglan, Mon 
) 
For the aie, &e 
JOULTRY.—Cock Turkeys, 202., 25s. each; hens, l5s., 18s 
" Hoisefed Fatted Geese, 8s., 0s., 1 Lu daive fowls pou 
soilors, 63.; trussed. Delicious Butter, 3 lbs. 73.5 p palt, relied hi 
DEMPSEY, Poultry Faria, Rossearbery, Cora 
Quality Double-Br asted Turkeys, I4s., 16s. each; 
ivy Fatted Geese, 9 Prime Roustins | bs amd Dueks, 74. Gad. pais 


all trussed, post paid Miss COLLINS, Dairy 1 n, K 





W HOLEMEAL or or SYONEGROUND FLOUR. Ground with 
t int V li ¢ el ri | i i et 


strong cartons. THK BREWHURST MILLI CO vo 


Sliacellaneaus. 





T ALUABLE _ CHINA ‘and Antiques of all 
re pared i ris, riveting rules i Lisi 


52 Hatton Gardea, hs. t 


kinds — skilfully 





Af U NC OM MON PRODUCTIONS KOR 
bAZAAK LIDERAL Discol st Artisti 


is 











ad quicdat Pand-patnicd Sucde 
wriling pads, handkerchief cases, serviette rings, Lookimas 1 , mm assorted 
colours Beautiful realistic artiiicial blowers and re preserved Fern Hiivhily 
artistic Bubble Glassware : charming and exclusive desiut New, striking and skilful 
production in Pewter Pottery . wonderful metallic eilect, resembling Pewter. Sampilea 
sent on approval. Fuil particulars upon appiicatior Write, cail or "phone Victoria 
2395 VICTORIA ART LOUNGE, Dep'. 25, 91 Victoria siree’, London, 8.W. 1 
j AVE YOUR OWN BOOKPLATE.—Your own Arms, 
oe t, Mott or other i jue Or porated \riisti " orizinal work 
from 62 Zs. Specimens sent free HENKY tb. WARD, 57 siortimer Stree ! ” 
Ww. it. 
( VERCOATS, SUITS, COSTUMES, &c., ~ TU RNED 
ubsclul ly like new by our expert talivring i Write tor descriptive , 
list, or send garments for free estimate LONDON PURNING CO, (Dept A), 
16 Chardmore Koad, N. 16, ‘The Pioneer Turning specialist We collect Phone : 
Clissoll 4777. Alterations and Repuirs free durins tu ae 
(OMETHING NE 4 FOR BAZAARS, SALES OF WORK, 
Ss Handsom , novel, nd-oloured Pottery, Glassware, ‘Irays, Certain 
success assured to pur %. rs of our Vases, Wis, Pernpots, ‘Tray kvery piece 
HAND-COLOU RED. Beautiful colourings. big proti Customer writ Pottery 
supplied was much admired and so id | out before anvthing els If we had understood 
demand beforehand wi should have been safe in having quite three times the amount.” 
Write for details.—"" RAINBOW” POTTERY CU., Dept 8,” Lindfield, Sussex, 





RTIFICIAL TEETH (OLD) BOUGHT.— Highest Value 
assured. Up to 7s nee Gadi phaend am Vuleenite, 24 on Silver, 153. of 

Cash or otfer by return If offer not accepted, parcel 
paid for Old Gold and Silver Jewellery (broken or 


Gold, £2 on Platinum. 
returned post free Lest prices 























otherwise). Satisfaction guaranteed by the reliable finn 
S. CANN & CO., 694 Market Street, Manchester Estd. 1850 
RTIFICIAL Teeth Bought.— Yours may be worth £2 per 
lt , tooth. Call or post for cash Messrs. PAGET (Dept. 8), 219 Oxford 
Stre¢ and 120 New Bond Street 
ALCOHOLIS ISM, Ete Individual Psycho. 


DV EURASTHENIN ete. ividual Paycl 
therapeutic and idectrical treatin in nursiug home near | Apply 


Box 1308, the Spectator, 13 York Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 2, 


YOCKROACHES are loathsome, hard to exterminate except 

J by using Blattis, easy guaranteed infallible remedy. Tins Is. 4d., 2s. 6d, 
is. €d.. post free from sole makers, HOWARTHS, 473 Crookesmoore Road, Sheittic ld, 
or Chemusts, Boots branches, Stores, Larger size for export, lower rates. 
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Hotel Directory. 


fur comfort and 
» Passenger Lift. 





excctient 
Radiation 


T ONDON: 
FLORENCE HOTEL, 


Famed 
cuisir 






Stove Wl becreoms. REDUCED 

19 20 LANCASTER GATE WINTER ‘TERMS FROM 3 
HYDE po ~ . rine GUINEAS WEEKLY, — incuding 

4 , : fe 2. Breakfast, Luncheon, Tea, Dinner, 


taths, Boots and Attendance. bed- 
room, Hreakfast, baths, Boots and 
Attendame from 7s. 6d. daily. 


LTD., HOTELS. 
BEST SPORTING FACILITIES, 
MaALoJa PAaLace. 
PALACK HoTk. DES ALPES, EIGER, REGINA, 
and three others, 
Scnioss, PARK. 
GRAND, 
BELVEDERE. 


Few yards Park and Kensington Gardens, 
‘Buses and ‘lubes to all parts, 


"Phone : Paddington 1676. 
A L 





PINE SPORTS 
BRiTIsu CLIENTELE, 

MALOJA .. ~ 
MURREN o 
PONTRESINA ,, 
MORGINS .. ee 
WENGEN .. 


BERGUN .. ee KURHAUS. 
PLANS FROM SECRETARY, 
Ses ENDSLEIGH GARDENS, LONDON, 


_ 


Very pleasantly situated, on a quiet corner, facing South. Within a stone's throw 
of avd overlooking Hyde Park. Spacious, well-lit public rooms, charmingly fure 
nithed on the lines of a Private House. Gas fires and telephones in all bedrooms. 
Good food and good cooking. Own lock-up Garage. Lift. Terms from 34 guineas 
weekly. From 12s. 6d. a day. Frown &s. 6d. a night (Bed, Breakfast, Bath and 
Attendance), Telephone: Paddington 6178 (Mauageress 8083). 


M 


wc. 1. 





CONSTANCE. 
28 LANCASTER GATE. 





OOR COURT, SIDMOUTH (Private Hotel)—ONLY Hotel 

adjoining 'S-hole Golf Course ; magnificent se a-Views every room; Excellent 
cuisine, chef ; electric light ; gas-tires in bedrooms. Easy reach sea, shops, churches. 
Good safe bathing: shady garden. Good varages. Comfortable car for hire 
Summer and winter seasons, Write for illustrated Locklet. Telephone: 189 
Sidmouth. 


’ 

WIDOW GENTLEWOMAN offers home. charming roomr 

very beautiful country, to someone requiring entire quietness for rest o 

literary work. References on both sides. —C.H., ¢.0. Messrs. Hickson Moir, 52 New 
Broad Street, BC. 


JRIGHTON.—THE KINGS HOTEL, Centre Lest part of 
= Front. Reconstruction pow complete. Hot and Cold water ail bedrooms and all 
mouern improvements, Own market yarden and Poultry Farm. Telephoar 219. 














| OURNEMOUTH’S most beautiful chine. (harming house in 
own ground on sea and golf-links, execeiieat cuisine, terms moderate. 
Appiy box 1315, The Speelator, 12 York Street, Covent Garden, London, WC. 2 








| ONDON, KINGSLEY HOTEL, near the Pritish 
A Wart Street, W.C. 1. Large and well-appointed Temperance Hotet 
application, 


Museum, 
bedroom, 
Pull tari! on Teiec- 
ondon.”” 


and attendance, from Ss. 6d. per night. 
Telegrams: “ Kingsley, 


Sreakfast, 
phone: Museum 1232 


T BOURNEMOUTH 


with baths and othor advantages of a Hydro at moderate cost. Tele. : 341. Lift. 


Hotel. 


* Crazgyed,”’ 








CRAG HALL.-—Pte 
Hine, Prop. Tel: 








POURS EMOUTH: 
Varitf on application to Egerty.. 


*Phene. 209 B’ mouth 


Kinest Pos, 
Bourpemeuth. 





Le yy INNS.—Ask for Descriptive List (gratis) of 
2 170 Inns and Hotels managed by the Feopic’s Refreshmeat House 


Association, Ltd. 
PRA. Ltd, St. Geerge’s House, 193 Regent Street, W. 1. 





| ASSYRIANS AND IRAQ CHRISTIANS | 
COMMITTEE. 
anaes } 


NATIONAL APPEAL. 


A Mansion House Meeting will be held on 
Wednesday, December 2nd, 1925. The Bishop 
of London in the chair. Further particulars later. 
Tickets of admission can be obtained from, and 

| contributions of money and clothing sent to, the 
Rev. Canon Douglas, Honorary Secretary, 3 and 4 


Memorial Hall, London, E.C. 4. 











THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW 


December, 1925. 3/6 net. 


STANDS FOR 
By Prof. GILBERT MURRAY 


Contents. 


WHAT LIBERALISM 


INDUSTRY AND ECONOMICS 
By Sir HUGH BELL, Bart., C.B. 
EMPIRE TRADE AND EMPIRE SETTLEMENT 
By Prof. RAMSAY MUIR 
THE NEW GERMANY Py DUDLEY HEATHCOTE 


FRANCE’S PERI By SISLEY HUDDLESTON 


PHE SELP-CGAVING OF GOD 

y the Rov. Dr. SCOTT LIDGETT 
FREEING THE SLAVES By JOHN H. HARRIS 
RECENT PROGRESS IN TROPICAL DEVELOPMENT 


By W. R. DUNLOP 

‘'S SUSANNA By the Rev. T. A. GURNEY 
THE WORLIYS CHILDREN 

By Mrs. PERCY ALDEN, M.D. 

By H. C. WATTS 


SHAKESPEARI 
ENEVA AND 


ENCESLAUS 


OD KING W 


VOREIGN APPAIRS $y GEORGE GLASGOW | 
Li TERARY SUPPLEMENT AND REVIEWS OF BOOKS 
INDEX TO VOLUME CNNVIII 
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HYDRO visitors tind Hotel Comforts | 
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The DEAF CAN HEAR! 


N these four words lies the plain authenticated 

story of Mr. R. H. Dent’s “ ACOUSTIQUE ” 

way to hearing. Ten years—five years ago it 

would have been incredible thai a maimed man 

could acquire an artificial hand of such sensi. 

tive mechanism that the very finger tips are 
perfectly controlled. So with hearing—* ARDENTR. 
ACGUSTIQUE ” is not just a rough and ready aid mt 
failing nature—the old trumpet or large magnifying 
instrument to wit—but a MEANS OF HEARING so akin 
to NATURE that any consciousness of mechanical aid is 
non-exisient. EMINENT AURAL SURGEONS endorse 
* ARDENTE-ACOUSTIQUE ” (many doctors are users) 
and consiantly send or accompany their patients to 
offices to be fitted with the type best suited to the indi- 
vidual case. There is a wide range of distinct types, each 
on the NON-HEAD ATTACHMENT principle, which ren. 
ders * ARDENTE-ACOUSTIQUE ” inconspicuous in use 
for men and women in day or evening wear. There is 
one for EVERY case—hard of hearing or so-called 
* stone ” deaf. for young, middle-aged, or old. NERVE 


AND MIDDLE EAR (CATARRH) CASES SPECIALLY 





& 





ri ITED. Many distinguished users and letters of 
Vestimony bear their names. 

* Supplied to Royalty, used + ‘ : SEPA Fi ' 
: by Aurists, Scientists and Society > W : > THIS 7 
. om, Lsed by Doctors of the Roya! Naval : : THIS XM AS ; 
: Hospital and Pensions Muspital. Supplied to ! > —What Greater ! 
: the War Office, Home Office, Colonial Offiec, $ cit ern 
‘ thr vugh = =Pension Committees, Deaf Aid ¢ : mite Chan Portas 3 
; Heeieties, et , But the VITAL point is what ! : Hearing to your : 
‘it will de for YOU?-LET YOUR OWN! DEAF : 
: DEAL EARS JUDGE. : : — ee 7 


CALL FOR FREE TEST, or write for details 


home tests, addressing communications, Mr. R. H. Dent, €.P.0 
ox 724, 9S Wismere Street, London, W. 1. 





95 Wigmore St., London, W.1. 


Selfridge '’s.) 
1280 and 17128. 
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(Back of Maviair 


Mr. Dey 


tr = Wign 


branches 
t his oniy 


9 Duke Street, Cardiff 
51 King Street, Manchester 


206 Sauchiehal! Street, Glasgow 
59 Northumberland St., Newcastle 


ad ats or 


Siree 





By ACOUSTIQUE 
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— “NATURE.” | 


<1 IVeek 


The charges for Subscriptions to “‘ NATURE’ 


British Isles, Abroad 


, eT ee : Oa ai , 
fy lllusiraied Journal Of Scteice. ls. net 


are: 


£ . d. x d 
Yearly - - - - + 21206 2170 
Half-Yearly (26 Nos) - 1 60 11090 
Quarterly (13 Nos.) - 13 0 16 0 


It will be seen from the above that no charge for postage is 
mede te Subscribers in the British Isles, who therefore receive 
all issues (including for the 
published price. 


Macmillan & “o., Lid., London, W.C. 2. 








Indexes and other Supplements) 








LEAGUE OF NATIONS. 
STATISTICAL 
HANDBOOKS 


OFFICIAL VITAL STATISTICS OF 
THE NETHERLANDS, 
KINGDOM OF BELGIUM, 
ENGLAND AND WALES, 
KINGDOM OF SPAIN. 











Price 2s. 6d. each. Each Volume sold separately 
Studen nd t! ries of t t ! | 

is no ¢% 1 t which d \ 

the study of which ts one of ( 
arriyvin at accurat cence! rons 1 


n v 
Send for complete Lee Caialogur, free. 
Lee = CONSTABLE & COMPANY, LTD. «== 


10-12 ORANGE STREET, W.C. 2) 


gue post 
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“THE BEST OF ALL MAGAZINES.” BOOKS FOR CHRISTMAS 
‘BLACKWOOD’ 
FOR DECEMBER. ao we ENGLAND OF DICKENS 
CONTENTS, Dickens $y WALTER DEXTER. 15/- net 
Lawrence and the Hejaz. By Edriund Candler. | 0 qe 
Dead Men's Tales. By Bennet Copplestone. Modern MODERN PSYCHISM 
IX. The Boat Voyage of “ Bounty ” Bligh. Psychism 3y A. BASEDEN BUTT. 216 was 





A Chequer-Beard.— V1., VII. By Robert Clay. A 
Jan Nikal Seyn’s Mar, ) Brilliant | THE LOVE LETTERS OF AN 


By Brigadier-General Cosmo Stewart, C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O 








Running ‘at the Public Schools, By the Rev. C. E: Green. P and ti ANARCHIST 

The Insufferable Greek. By Fundi. ee By RICHARD HOPE. 7,6 net 

A Foggy Affair. By T. A. Powell. | = ; 

—— Lines to ee in Sheila SHEILA KAYE-SMITH AND 

. ay acTa spencer ryse. j “4 - 

From the Outposis.—** Hpa-n-khrit.” By Sinjab. —— THE WEALD COUNTRY 

Mesings without Method— -_ 3y R. THURSTON HOPKINS. 12. 6 net 
Those who Prophesy England's Ruin—The Differ- ts, 4 
ence between 1815 and 1919—A Comparison with CONTEMPORARY SRITISH 
our Neighbours—Our Difficulties not Insuperable Music COMPOSERS 
—America’s High Standard of Living — Are , a F 
Drummond's “ Conversations” with Ben Jonson By JOSi -PH HOLBROOKE. 15 net 





Fenpestes? ee : THE MEDITATIONS OF A 
; Id be d Tine w th ow, : Bluckwoo od.’” Philosophy PROFANE MAN 


’ > egy 
failins muuirce of enjoyment to me.” By “H. © - net 


rihers: ] th at Home and Abroad can hay “ Black- TT c 
Bm 3 M: rt mine’ sent by p vg Posen fk - Sie. pie or THE LETTERS AND MEMOIRS 


———”. OC 7 A OF SIR WILLIAM HARDMAN 











, seeenaain : Mid- : . . 
WM. BI KV I SONS, . - 
45 George Street, . = oe enon Row, Victorian (The mid Victorian Pepys) 
Edinburgh. London. Pepys Annotated and Fdited hy S. M. ELLIS. 
‘ HHustrated. 25/- net 
An AN OFFICIAL IN BRITISH NEW 
Eathralling GUINEA 


Travel 


Book By MAJOR GRIFFIN. — 15,- net 


THE at 
; SCIENTIFIC PALMISTRY 
Palmistry By NOEL JACQUIN. Tenet 


«ft Oua I rly Revicr nw oj the Pi Itlics of the 
British "i ommonweai Mh. CECIL PALMER 
LEADING CONTENTS FOR DECEMBER. 49 CHANDOS STREET, LONDON, W.C. 2. 
THE LOCARNO TREATIES. 
THE IRISH FREE STATE: AN EX-UNIONIST VIEW. 


LEAVES FROM A GREEK NOTEBOOK. enamine ans 
CONDITIONS OF INDUSTRIAL PROGRESS. gprougsrs “ enema 


THE INDIAN FRONTIER PROBLEM. ' SANE SEX BOOKS 


















































LABOUR AND THE EMPIRE. | There are Sex B ne and Sex Books. For clean, honest, straight- 
AMERICAN NOTES. forward informati ihe only one cheicr, d that is The Life 
‘7 irticies from “U . ite 6 Peete and Kace Series pull hed hy the proprietors of the 6d. Monthly 
tralia” " Sauth Africa i 40 hwy Sunland? fagavine, * Health and Efficiency. The books do not pander to 
ae ; cero aaa weakness or prejudice, and cannot possibly be confused with the 
Price 5/- per copy, or 20/- per annum, wither kind of bterature sold in certain quarters. 
United States & Canada $5 p.a., India Rs.15 p.a., 
unless it is preferred to pay in sterling. Post free. wae ween. es ney CONTROL) 6 9 z 
Be rT. ds OveTENAT SEALY, —| 
To be obtained through all Booksellers, Raikway Bookstalls, and at THE RE ALITIES © oF F MARRIAGH e tty : , = 
=, # G =| 
MACMILLAN & Co., LTD., LONDON, W.C. 2. ay We. Ge Ctnees Baits 69 : 
! A . sanity Sead ty ee rs 1 Parenthood ae d : 
INTIMATE LETTERS TO. HUSBANDS AND WIVES 
— ty a (i, ( | 





<ter , 
—_ CRITICAL AGE OF WOMAN 


THE PHY ‘SIOL OG o! OF SEX 
rn } 


(WAAN ANA NINA APN ARN ANNAN NA EEN LY 
SECOND-HAND AND RARE BOOKS 


The service given by this department fs 
among the most exhaustive and dependable 
in the country. We can generally show you 
what rare books are available, or procure 
them for you if they are to be bought. 





t mor mm + ( : 
By a R ry d Rerer? 
MANHOOD ??y Cuenurs THowrson 
The Vac oi Lite pr NA ietenge 
MATRIMONY By Mora Pe 
The Truth sbout Marr . 
WOMANHOOD - By 1 
Vhe Facts ¢ | ifs 
GIRL HOOD By Mona 1 
The Fa ‘ Life { 
BOYHOOD By (rat seslene: 
1 o! tut for Leov lear! 


THE ART OF cou IRTSHIP AND MARRIAGE; or, How 


~ 





We have just issued a new Catalogue of Works on 
Art, Sporting and Coloured Plate Books, Natural 
History, Modern Authors, ete. 


Separate departments for new books, beautifully 


: to Love. By Wai M. Gain : 
bound books, book-plates, and bookbindings, and YOUTH AND MAIDENHOOD By Warrre MC aN 
a Room for the Children. oe bs fon br a ". © 
THE LURE, OF LOVE, Lal 
a & E. BUMPUS My ‘ a pe tare Ie Z Testy ‘ e 





LIMITED THE NEW ANATOMY OF HEALTH 


a 
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FLRUSRLADATN CANNES TGETMVGETAGEEIVECODTATEUSSTSAAERATONSELIRLATOAETSIPAE IE 


350 Oxford St., London, W.1 E Nee Cure: by ihe Editor of “Health & Biicienee”™ ; 
'Phones—Mayfair 1223 and 1224 = THE, VEIL AND, THE VISION By Wat M. Cauure 
, . - : ng J n Interest ... = 
Sy Appointment Ilis Majesty the K “ ‘ sa ens — vi 
> tent & ER Se Re Soe = weens ‘IN CHILDHOOD, WIFEHOOD, AND 
ig ea ted VIF 14044 = MOTHERHOOD. By . M. Soits-Courn 
CATES . Ahh. 4 ‘lustirated with ®ilai Scientife Drawines, Wolf 21 6 
snes eeeeenesesancnteenteenea REO DEAE ASS | Engravings, and a Mannikin Chart of Colours ... 
BARGAINS IN BOOKS 6 Each includes post lealth and Efiicie 
Write for my New Catalogue of PUBLISHERS’ REMAINDERS containing an | & 
~ ally cmpr hen ive J t of ey ad Ms — st ee = . ee - a — | = HEALTH "PROMOTION, LTD.. 
mi ndition as : pul ed, offered at GHEE ‘ t ‘ 4 
PRICES, Free oa request. : i § 182 Efficiency House, Paternoster Square, London, EC. a 
H. J. GLAISHER, Lewoinder Pooksell 55, 57 Wigmore Street, W. 1, Se cspnsouensctsseseenSeUsen00SSS0SeSCSRSPSREESRSEEOSNeRsARRTEEAN¢050009008610159534158 
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“THE MEDICI SOCIETY 
has nothing but beauty to offer 
at Christmas time.’—Manchester Guardian. 
Gifts art I-F. people are following their good resolution to “shop early” at the Medici 


Galleries whilst there is time for Icisurely choice amongst the many beautiful things 

which may be found there :~-Medici Prints, modern colour-prints, woodcuts, mirrors 

framed in carved gilt wood or tortoiseshell, models of old sailing-ships, Italian wood-panels 

and boxes, pottery, quaint red wax figures, della Robbia ware, pharmacy jars, and books to 

suit every taste from tall volumes bound in vellum to the delightful little series of poetry 

hooks at one shiiling cach. The Society would remind those who are contemplating the 

purchase of framed Medici Prints for their Triends that although it carries a large stock, 

orders should be placed as soon as possible so as to ensure delivery in good time for Christmas, 

Cards and Vor many days past the Christmas Card gallery has been thronged with those who wish to 
tl 


send a message of beauty and goodwill to their friends overseas, and who realise that every 


v eo 
Calendars Spcheace m3 ee : : " 
Medici Card and Calendar expresses the feelings of care and thought which have gone to its 
selection. “ Medici Cards and Calendars are sheer delight,” savs The Sunday Times. Prices 


range from 3d. to 3/6, and an Jilusirated Catalogue may be had on request. 


Purchase The Medici Society wishes to emphasise a fact perhaps not sufficiently appreciated by those 
by post who are unable to visit The Medici Galleries and who have no local dealer—namely the 


convenience of ordering by post from the Medici Catalogue without fear of disappointment. 
Qn receipt of stamps or a posial order to the value of 1/-, The Society will promptly forward 
ifs complete Catalogue of Medici Trints containing some 300 illustrations, and advice as to 
suitable framing. Although a personal inspection of the Series is the best method of purchase 
(for only thus can the colouring be appreciated), vet it is possible to make a satisfactory 
choice from the catalogue, and an increasing number of people are doing so. 

Send 1/- for complete Hlusiraied Catalogue of the Medici Prints. The following lists can be 
had post free :-—-Complete Book Catalogue: Autumn Book List: Modern Art Society’s 
Caialogue : Christmas Card List: List of Small 1/o Colour Prints (M.C. Series). 


Books The Society has published this menth perhaps the most remarkable book on the Renaissance 
which has vet appeared: SANDRO BOTTICELLI By Yukio Yashire, Professor of the 
Jiistory of Art, Imperial Academy of Tokio. Three Volumes. 292 Illustrations. £15 15s. 
net. ‘This book was the subject of a leading article in The Times Literary Supplement on 
the day of publication. The critic wrote: * Itis a series of enchantments and surprises... 
a magnificent publication . .. a thing to covet and to treasure.” 


(respecius wilh specimen plate, paae of texi and lst ef contents sent pest free. 


Ask also to be shown W/E PICTURE GUIDES SERIES. Delightful volumes, with 200 
photogravure pictures, at the modest price of 7/6. . Light volumes ready. All good beok- 


sellers have them, and ample stochs are available. 


Visit the Christmas Exhibition at 


The Medici Soctety’s Galleries, 
> Grafton Street, Bond Street, W.1. 


63 Bold Stireei, Liverpool. 121 Old Chrisicacren Road, Peorvrnenouth, Princes Sireet, Harrogak 
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